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Lesson Calendar for the Next Quarter 


Golden Text for the 
they trusted, and thou 


1. January 5.—The Creation 
a. January 12.—Man the Crown 


uarter: Our fathers trusted in thee : 
idst deliver them.—Psa. 22 : 4. 


Gen. 1: 1to2:3 


of Creation. ... « > Gen, 1 : 26, 27; 2: 4-25; Psa. 8 
3. January 19.—Man’s First Sim.) 2 Wee ee eee Gen. 3 
4. January 26.—Cain and Abel... .......4.. Gen. 4: 1-15 
s- February 2.—The Flood ......... Gen. 6 : 9-22 ; 7 : 11-24 
6. February 9.—God’s Covenant with Noah. . . Gen.8:1 tog: 17 
y. February 16.—The Call of Abram ......... Gen. 12: 1-9 
8. February 23.—AbramandLot..........-. Gen. 13 : 1-18 
9. March 2.—God’s ‘Covenant with Abraham . . . Gen. 15; 17: 1-8 
x0. March 9.—The DeStruction of Sodom 

(Temperance Lesson)... ...... Gen, 19°: 1-3, 12°29 
a1. Mareh 16.—The Test.of Abraham’s Faith. . .. . Gen. 22 : 1-19 
x2. March 23.—Isadc and Rebekah ‘ . . Gen, 24 

Or; Easter Lesson—The: Empty Tomb . . Mark 16 3 t-18 


13. March 30.—Review—The God of Our Fathers. 
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God’s Victors 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


Gov'’s battles are forever won, 
Though oft his warriors bite the dust; 
Triumphant in their death they lie, 
Who fall in warfare just. 


The final issue standeth sure, 

When right and wrong in conflict meet ; 
Who fight for right may be laid low, 

But right knows no defeat. 








Praying till We Feel Right 
Just a tiny trace of unpleasant feeling in our own 
hearts toward a fellow-being will often upset all our 


best plans and purposes. It is not safe to go ahead 
while any such feeling remains. Mr. Hoste, of the 
China ‘Inland: Mission,~has-told. of the injustice that a 
Chinese Christian had to endure from a neighbor ; 
and in recounting how the Christian man acted under 
the circumstances, Mr. Hoste noted the fact that, 
before talking the matter over with his enemy, he 
prayed ‘until he was perfectly sweet, and there was 
no sub-acid in his feeling’’ toward the other. With 
the ‘‘sub-acid’’ gone, Satan had little chance of 
drawing the two men into a quarrel ; and the‘inter- 
view revealed to the unjust neighbor a Christianity 
that he probably never before knew existed. If we 
get only niné-tenths right in our feeling toward one 
who has wronged us, is it strange that sooner or later 


our unlove crops out in disastrous failure? The sub- 
acid has got to go, or we shall be playthings in 
Satan's hands.. We cannot change our feelings ; but 
Christ can. When wholly yielded to, his perfect 
love becomes our perfect love ; and the miracle of 
loving our enemies becomes our joy and their blessing. 
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Free to be Enslaved 

It is better to be free in Christ than free from 
Christ. But we cannot know Christ's bondage— 
which is~freedom indeed—until after we have been 
delivered from the bondage of sin. Thus to make 
men free in order that they may enter.into the bond- 
service of Jesus is the supernatural work which Jesus 
came into the world to do. It is sung in the hymn : 


*¢O Thou whose mercy found me, 
From bondage set me free, 
And then forever bound me 
With threefold cords to Thee.’’ 


Have we joyously claimed the full privilege of en- 
listing for time and eternity as Christ's bondservants, 
veritable slaves of Jesus? And have we let Christ 
strike’off every shackle that Satan has wrought for our 
enslavement?) We can do neither of these things 
ourselves.; but Christ will achieve both ‘the enlist- 
ment .and the .release the instant that we abandon 
ourselves to him as Saviour, Master, and Life. 


a 
The Only Record that Counts 


A fine moral record on our part during the past 
year or the past forty years gives us no assurance or 
hopefulness for the year to come. Campbell Morgan 
has nected the ‘‘ hopelessness of moral excellence’’ in 
the case of the young man who could look our Lord 
in the face and say, as to the commandments that 
Jesus cited, «* All these things have I observed; what 
lack I yet?’’. His one lack was Christ ; and without 
Christ his record was worthless. Even with Christ in 
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The New Look on 


MONG the influences which depress our lives and 
at times challenge our faith, monotony is one 
which few of us are wholly able to escape. Be 

it the best work in the world, or the most privileged 
station, or the very opportunity we once coveted earn- 
estly, sooner or later there may fall upon it the blight 
of familiarity which will make it seem so worn and 
uninteresting that we can hardly bear to go on with 
it. All in the turn of a day the zest may go out of the 
very enterprise to which we thought we had given our 
whole heart, and leave it looking tiresome and profitless. 

And most men have enough sincerity and honesty to 
make them feel that it is almost a profanation to go 
on doing work into which they cannot put their heart. 
Many have left the church where the best efforts of 
their life may have been spent, because all at once 
this force of familiarity fell with deadly effect and their 
interest died. 

Sometimes after a cessation‘of responsibilities and a 
return to work we have to fight for a time with posi- 
tive distaste. We cannot take up our familiar task as 
before. But it is out of such reactions as these, pain- 
ful as they are, that men often take them up better 
than before. Through them we learn that no task 
simply by its own nature can insure interest and spirit. 
The interest and the zest are spiritual things which 
may be joined to a hard and thankless work or be 
withheld from a favored and fortunate one. A man 
may give us a position, only God can give us the 
spirit which alone can make it a happiness. It is 
well for us to be thrown at times upon the discovery 





our life, it is not our record that is our hope and our 
strength, but only Christ and his record. Christ's 
record is the only record that counts. The fact that 
Christ is our life is our only hope and assurance for 
the year that lies ahead, If, in Christ's strength we 
did well last year, Christ was not strengthened by that 
record ; and if, resisting him, we failed sadly last 
year, Christ was not weakened by our failure. Whether 
we did well or ill does not affect the infinite resources 
that are ours to-day in Christ. . For in him, infinite, 
all-powerful, all-loving, unelfanging, who, taking us 
into himself and filling us with himself, will live our 
life moment by moment for us,—in Christ and in his 
eternal record is our glorious assurance of a new year 
such as we have never known before, We may let 
his record for eternity be our record for 1913. 
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A Passion for Lowliness 

To serve others demands that we put them ahead 
of us and above us: we must get’ beneath or below 
them, as it were, to become their servants, And this 
calls for a very lowly spirit. Paul. seems to have 
urged such a spirit when he wrote, ‘‘Set not your 
mind on high things, but condescend to things that 
are lowly.’’ For the Greek for ‘‘condescend,’’ as 
the marginal rendering shows, is ‘‘be carried away 
with,"’ We are not merely to accept lowly things 
when we cannot escape them, but we are to be fairly 
carried away with them, we are to have a passion for 
them, One whose self has really died, and in whom 
the Servant of all, Jesus Christ, lives in the fulness, of 
his presence and power and ministering love, will 
have this passion for lowliness. He will joyously be 
carried away with the things that put him in the dust 
at the feet of others whom he may thus lovingly serve. 
Acts of little, commonplace, inconspicuous kindness 
will become opportunities in which he will rejoice. 
Lowliness is one of the best expressions of love, and 
one of the surest evidences of love, And it makes 
Christ wonderfully real to those who see it in us, 
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Old Circumstances 


that the springs of our lifeare in Him. _ And so when 
we find that the joy has gone out of our work and that 
we fear the future if we have to go on in this way, 
instead of voting ourselves failures as we are tempted 
to do and seeking for something which demands no 
spirit, we ought to know that through such experi- 
ences men may come to a finer power than they have 
ever possessed before. 

The tangible miracles of Christ are not to most of 
us so enheartening as those marvelous works which 
seemed not to be works at all.. Those sudden illumi- 
nations by. which under his influence men and women 
who felt they had nothing to Jive for found that they 
had a motive given to them which made their whole 
life new, these are the works which we need to dwell 
upon as possibilities with us. The silent way in 
which what seemed impossible became feasible and 
actual in the spirits of men and women, and the way 


. In_ which -energy. and - interest came-.into. them .as a 


sheer gift with which they had hardly anything to do 
is something on which we, too, must base great ex- 
pectations. No greater gift can be made us than a 
fresh view of life. A new outlook on everything is 
our chief need while we often continue praying for 
things which would come of themselves if we had the 
greater gift. With a touch, a word, a giving’ forth of 
himself, our Lord brought around situations which 
were hopeless and dreary, a look which transfigured 
everything. Nothing was’ moved out of its ordinary 
place, but everything was different for the woman at 
the well. In our dreary tasteless moods when life 
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has gone flat, we, too, may resort to Him to restore 
the zest to life. Disci has its place, but some- 
mes, even with all the discipline, the zest comes in 
is a sheer and gracious gift. The same place, but a 
changed scene is the result of Christ's influence. That 
vas what Bunyan chiefly noticed after he was changed. 

We too often go laboriously trying to earn our way 
back into a new spirit when our Father would gladly 
renew it in us as his gift. Unless Scripture is a 
mockery, we are entitled to ask and hope that some- 
times we may just look up and find this host of dull 
fears and forebodings all gone, We sometimes give 
ourselves six months to win what might come with the 
morning. ‘‘ This poor man cried, and Jehovah heard 
him and delivered him out of all his troubles.’ These 
periods of standstill have a great function in our life 
and are part of our training. Only by knowing what 
work is can we do it better, and it is in these experi- 
ences that we learn how spiritual a matter work is, 
and how the soul and the heart may be more import- 
ant factors than muscle and health. 

All in a day and through an entirely spiritual cause 
John Stuart Mill found that he had no interest in life 
or work. In his autobiography he has told us how, 
through painful months, when work and life had no 
attraction for him, he slowly regained a motive strong 
enough to draw out his powers. Sooner or later the 
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zest of all of us is challenged and tried that we may 
know what it rests upon. But it is one of the miost 


gracious things in God's grace when in one of these - 


despairs, which we cannot move of ourselves, the new 
look comes on the old circumstances and we are made — 
to know that the unseen is greater than the seen, and 
that it is the spiritual that most changes the material. 
Togo out among old duties with the feeling that we 
have never before seen them as they really are is a 
keener adventure than to wander in search of new sen- 
sations. Constantly new materials to work with may 
pA up the interest of the shallow nature, but it is 
working at old materials that brings the finest sur- 

rises, Several times in his ministry our Master 
ooked longingly, as it seems, over the border of the 
land where his work lay and seemed to feel the spell 
of the distant. Then refusing the appearance, he 
turned back to prove that all he needed to do could 
be done in the confines of the familiar. 

We long for greater spirituality, but we are often 
‘all in the air about how to develop it. It needs a base, 
and no better opportunity is offered us to gain it than 
in this necessary struggle to set the too familiar facts 
in the light of the eternal. The crying need of every 
place is people who can do it. The firmest victories 
are those which come from standing fast in our place 
and looking to God to change the scene. 





Resurrection Denials in Jesus’ Time 

The tragedy of sin is that it blinds the eyes of 
all, even of those who have the best opportunity of 
knowing the truth, We realize this as we study into 
the facts of the religious life of God's own people at 
the time when Jesus came into their midst. A Min- 
nesota reader asks an interesting question about a 
group of leaders of Judaism : 

1 am a Sunday-school teacher. ‘The question was asked, a 
few weeks ago, how it was that the chief priests were Saddu- 
cees and they did not believe in the resurrection. Will you 
please discuss this in your Notes on Open Letters? : 

ThéSadducees were a Jewish priestly party who 
had ‘come to place political considerations above the 
religious, and who were in power under the Romans 
at a time when. politics determined who the high 
priest should be, 

Both Sadducees and Pharisees had gotten far astray 
from the pure religion of Jehovah that was committed 
to Abraham and Moses and David and Isaiah. The 
Pharisees had added to God’s Word an intolerable 
burden of false duties and beliefs that had grown out 
of man-made traditions, The Sadducees went to the 
other extreme, They claimed to ‘‘limit their creed 
to the doctrines which they found in the sacred text 
itself," But in doing this they did not even hold to 
the truth delivered to the inspired writers of the Old 
Testament, but broke away from that also, Thus, 
though references to angels are found in the Old Tes- 
tament, the Sadducees denied the existence of angels, 
as well as the resurrection of the dead. ‘*For the 
Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel, nor spirit’ (Acts 23: 8). That -unbelief of 
this sort should have existed among those who were 
in a place of religious leadership among the Jews, is 
only tragic evidence of the conditions that prevailed 
when God sent his Son into his own vineyard, and 
««they took him, and cast him forth out of the vine- 
yard and killed him.’’ But unbelief of just as tragic 
a sort blinds many of greater opportunity to-day. 
What a warning it is to us all to do God's will, that 
our eyes may ever be keen and sensitive to his 


teaching. 


How Organize a Prayer Circle? 


When people begin to ask how a prayer circle is 
to be set to work, there is a bright outlook ahead. 
All the other forms of organization combined cannot 
produce results that are to be compared with the 
practical, visible results of a prayer organization that 
is true to its call. May the following inquiry from a 
Texas reader, therefore, be the means of starting 
many a prayer circle of the sort that he suggests. 

Can you tell me where to find simple and practical informa- 
tion on the organization and maintenance of a prayer circle in 
a congregation? Doubtless this question will interest others. 

A prayer circle should be organized for just one 
purpose : to pray. It should be mainiained for just 
one purpose : to keep on praying. If the members 
of such a group will pray regularly, and keep on pray- 





ing, their most important questions of organization 
and maintenance will be solved, 
It is well to have a prayer circle in a congregation 


started very simply and very quietly. And it seems 
wise, under ordinary circumstances, to start with very 
few members. The one who has been led to consider 
the matter may, for example, commence in ‘prayer 
entirely by himself, asking God to tell him which 
other persons in the congregation should be invited 
to join such a prayer group. Then, counting trust- 
fully upon the Holy Spirit's guidance, let him set 
down the names of two or three or possibly half a 
dozen persons who seem most likely to respond heart- 
ily to the opportunity of régulatly uniting in prayer. - 
Before speaking to them, let him pray again for the 
Spirit's own preparing of the way in their hearts, that 
they may do His will. 

Another way of starting a prayer circle would be 
for the minister,—after earnest preparation in prayer 
for perhaps days or weeks beforehand, having thus 
asked the Holy Spirit to prepare the way by working 
in the hearts of those whom He would use,—to an- 
nounce quietly at a mid-week prayer-meeting or some 
such appropriate service that he will be glad to meet, 
at a certain place and hour, those in the congregation 
who would like to join with him in a circle for prayer. 

In the starting of a prayer circle it may or may 
not be wise for the one who is calling the others 
together to state, as he invites them to join with 
him in prayer, just what object or need is to be prayed 
for. It may be God's will to reveal this to the 
group only after they have come together and have 
unitedly asked God to show them his will. But 
in any prayer circle there should be, sooner or 
later, definite conviction as to what God would use 
the circle for, —what to pray for, in other words. The 
particular subjects for praise, petition, and interces- 
sion may change from time to time, under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit. But it seems evident that God 
would keep a very definite goal before such a prayer 
group. And one of the commonest needs in church 
life to-day, for which a band of intercessors can be 
mightily used, is that the local church shall be swept 
by the revival spirit. ‘A revival always includes 
conviction of sim on the part of the church. It is 
nothing else than a new beginning of obedience to 
God, Christians will have their faith renewed. They 
will be filled with a tender and burning love for souls. 
A revival breaks the power of the world and of sin 
over Christians, When the churches are thus awak- 
ened and reformed, the salvation of sinners will fol- 
low."’ Is your own church living this revival life? 
Is the (fe of overflowing, irrepressible, dynamic, con- 
tagious holiness the characteristic life of the congre- 
gation? It can be so in any congregation that is 
ready to pay the price. And a prayer group of two 
or more members who are ready to pay the price in 
surrendered, faith-filled, persistent prayer, holding on 
as they wait before God for the answer even though 
it be a mater of years, may be used of God for a Pen- 
tecostal revolutionizing of the life of a whole church. 

Perhaps one of the first convictions that will come 
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incessant witness for Christ of a life hid with Christ in 


God, which must be theirs if God is to use them as . 


he would for the answer to their prayer for the revival 
of their church. 

Let the members of the prayer circle get copies of 
a five-cent pamphlet published by the Association 
Press (124 East 28th St, New York, er 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, E. C.), entitled «A Spiritual 
Awakening.’’ It consists of selections from the Life 
and Lectures of Charles G. Finney, whose ‘‘ Revival 
Lectures,’’ says John R. Mott, has done more dur- 
ing the past two generations to kindle the fires of 
evangelism than any other book with which he is 
familiar. This pamphlet of selections from Finney’ s 
work has been used throughout the world, and is be- 
lieved by missionaties to have been used of God to 
awaken notable revivals in China, India, and home 
countries. Let the prayer-group members read this 
booklet, together and individually, and let them ask 
God to bring them personally into accordance with 
the Scriptural principles that it so clearly sets forth. 
As they yield themselves up wholly in surrender and 
faith and prayer, God can and will use them. Finney 
himself said, ‘‘I fully believe, that could facts be 
known, it would be found that when the appointed 
means have been rightly used, spiritual blessings 
have been obtained with greater uniformity than tem- 
poral ones.’ 

For guidance and inspiration in their prayer life, the 
members of the group may well agree to read together 
(not when they meet, but separately) some of the 
best books on prayer, such as James H. McConkey’s 
‘*Prayer’’ (not the pamphlet, but the larger book), 
and Andrew Murray's ‘* With Christ in the Schoc! of 


Prayer,’ together with his recent volume, «+ The- 


State of the Church : a Plea for More Prayer.’'1 

As for the methods to be followed by a prayer 
circle, that is a minor matter which easily solves itself 
if the real purpose be remembered and held: ;to,: that 


‘thé meénrbers come together to Pray. '-A-stated: sime 


and place for meeting is advisable, unless for infor- 
mality the members prefer to meet in their different 
homes ; and the regular meeting will naturally be 
held at least once a week, at an -hour that best suits 
all, The program of the meeting will be very simple: 
perhaps one member reading a passage of Scripture, 
followed by his own or others’ very brief comments on 
it, then an opportunity for any to speak of special 
reasons for praise or objects of intercession ; and then 
the time of prayer, which should be the greater part 
of the whole time spent together. It seems wise that 
the group should be small enough to allow every one 
present to take part in prayer, while all kneel. 
On this account it may be better to have two groups 
of half a dozen each, meeting separately, than one 
group of a dozen, unless sufficient time is allowed for 
the participation of the larger number. And in some 
instances it may be found advisable to have groups 
of men and women separately, rather than mixed, 
though there may be circumstances where a combined 
group is to. be preferred. 

The unsearchable riches of Christ are at hand for 
those who will band themselves together in his name 
to ask and receive all that he has for his body the 
church. While individual prayer is vital and pre- 
cious, nevertheless Christ also plainly implies that 
special blessings await,those who unite in intercession. 


‘« If two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- ~ 


thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father who is in heaven. For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.’ Have you, as layman or 
minister, tested the blessing of a prayer circle in your 
church? . If you have pot yet done so, will you not 
ask God whether he would now use you in this way 
for the bringing of a new. blessing to your people? 
And if you have already experienced this blessing, 
will you not write a letter to the Editor telling about 
it,—what. methods you have used and what results 
you have been privileged to see,—so that others, if it 
seems best, may share with you your knowledge of 
God's goodness ? 





3 Mr. McConkey’s book may be obtained from Fred Kelker, P. O. 
Box. 216, Harrisburg, Pa. It is not sold, but is circulated free of 
charge, the expense of this (without profit to author or publisher) be- 
ing met by voluntary contributions from those who wish to assist in 
circulating such literature. 

Dr. Murray’s two books may be obtained from the Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, at 75 cemts each. 
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Korea’s Christian Chief Justice 


Watanabe’s Service for Japan. Korea, and. Christ 





T WOULD be a commonplace to say that the best 
character of a nation is revealed in the character 
of its judiciary. This is a familiar and thoroughly 

charitable way of judging national character. But it 
is of far more significance to observe what sort of 
judiciary a nation provides not for itself, but for a 
subject people, Tested in this way, it must be grate- 
fully acknowledged that Japan is deserving of great 
praise, for she.has sent over to Korea, or Chosen, as 
the Japanese cail the peninsula, using its own time- 
honored name, not only one of her best and most 
honored judges, but an earnest and devoted Christian 
man, to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
the head of the Judiciary Department, and to give 
character and. ata to the administration of justice in 
Chosen. 

It was fifteen’ years ago that- he made a confession 
of his faith in Jesus Christ as his Saviour, but long 
before this God: had girded him, as he had girded 
Cyrus, though ‘Watanabe did not know him. ‘As 
I look back upon my past life,’’ he says, ‘‘I feel that 
1 have been céntinually-led of God, and. 1-cannot-but 
wonder at his goodness and the marvelous way in 
‘which he has directed my steps.’’ 
of the Chief-Justice’s character, Mr. Loomis, of Yoko- 
hama, ‘tells us that early in his life. he was carefully 
instructed in the principles of the Chinese philosophy 
and became well versed in the teachings of the sages. 
At the age of eighteen he went to Tokyo, and there 
met with a.copy of Dr. Martin's ‘‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,’” and for the first time found out-that God was 


:, not a mere. abstraction, but a real and personal being. 


But beyond this he made no further investigation. 
About ten years later he happened to hear a Chris- 
tian-:address on ‘!Love,’’: which affected him very 


Yet for 
a long: time he was unwilling to yield his heart to.God, 


." and.used to argue with his friends and acquaintances 


thatif Christ-was a Saviser so were Booddha and Con- 
fucius. 

It.was not: until the: year. 1897 that he came to the 
aceeptance of Christ. as a-personal Saviour..*In at- 
-tendance -upon.the weekly lectures, of the Rev. M. 
‘Uemura ‘he-came to understand-more fully how great 
was the love of God in Jesus Christ; and-a new light 
‘broke in-upon his-soul.- He at-once--made-@: public 
profession of his- faith, and from that time has: gone 
steadily forward in the Christian life, not as.a-hearer 
only, but also-as a doer of the Word. 


Interpreter of Law and Witness for Christ 

He became an elder in Mr. Uemura’s Church, and 
a generous..supporter of the, Japanese theological 
school -which his pastor, a.staunch. and powerful 
preacher of. the New, Testament gospel, founded to 
train young men for the ministry. For a number of 
years Judge Watanabe was at the head of the highest 
court in Yokohama, and he and his wife were leaders 
in Christian service and in all other good work. As 
president of the Yokohama Young .Men’s_ Christian 


. Association he did much to popularize and strengthen 


that institution. At first he declined the position 
because he feared that he would not be able to devote 
as much time and attention to it as.was needed, but 
later he said that after further consideration and 
earnest prayer he felt that it was a duty to which God 
had called him and that he ought not to refuse. 

When Japan acquired Korea as a result of her war 
with Russia, she sent her ablest statesman, Prince Ito, 
to be its governor, and a true friend he proved himself 
to the Korean people. No greater folly was ever com- 
mitted than his murder by one of the people. whom 
he was seeking with true friendship and rare ability 
to help. To share with him in his great task of estab- 
lishing good government and _ justice in Korea, whose 
people had known nothing but oppression and injus- 
tice, Judge Watanabe was transferred from his court 
in Japan. When congratulated by Bishop Harris qn 
his new appointment, he replied that he was going to 
Korea not simply to interpret law, but that he might 
be a-witness for Christ. 

Such a witness as this Justice Watanabe has been 
from the first day he landed in Korea... He became 
one of the members and warm supporters of the Jap- 
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In a little sketch - 


What!--especially- interested, him -was the: 
so greatmess.of theslove of: Ghrist, far beyond anything 
‘ that’he had ever before heard or conceived. 


Whenever God has done a great thing in history, 
for a nation or for the world, his purposes ** have 
turned on the hinges of some man’s life.’’ A Chris- 
tian missionary statesman has said that what China 
and Japan and India need most, and what the 
church should ask God to raise up..is a native Eli- 
jah or Paul or Moody. America’s eyes have turned 
toward Japan and Korea as we welcomed last month 
the distinguished judge whom Japan has sent to 
Korea to preside over the Supreme Court of that 
' mation. American lawyers and judges listened 
eagerly to what the Chief Justice had to tell them 
' of his impressions of America and of the outlook 
for Korea and Japan. But greatest of all is this 
fact: it was the church of Jesus Christ that re- 
ceived Watanabe as her own and acted as his host. 
Mr. .Speer’s sketch shows how God has molded this 
life. Will you pray for Justice Watanabe, and thus 
share in what Christ achieves through him for Korea 
and ‘Japan, as hundreds must have shared in Christ’s 
victories through Paul ? 








anese Church in Seoul. He and his wife engaged 
actively in its work and in house-to-house visitation. 
He helped the congregation to acquire an excellent 
church property. He became president of the Young 


‘Men's Christian Association in Seoul, and as occasion 


offered he publicly preached the gospel, while in 
every way he has sought to promote good feeling and 
to show the people that it is in Christ alone that racial 
differences can be submerged and ‘transcended. - 


“How. ts Unite Japan and Korea | : 


The Spirit in which Justice Watanabe has filled 
his high position is well evidenced in a letter which 
he wrote to Mr. Loomis not long after his arrival in 
Seoul : 


The relation between the Japanese and Koreans is im- 
proving. In our Judiciary Department this question of 
harmonizing the two peoples was the great problem which 
taxed my brain to the utmost at first, but, thanks to Heaven. 
so far we have had no misunderstanding or collision between 
us. This is mainly due to the great care and judgment 
which the Minister of Justice has exercised in the selection 
of Korean judges, procurators, or clerks to co-operate with 
us in the administration of justice. 

Every one of these Korean officials in my department is 
of good and gentle character, and they are discharging their 
duty with laudable assiduity, but on the point of legal 
knowledge they are very poorly equipped. But, for the 
present, as all the chief judges are Japanese, this ignorance 
on their part does not constitute any great encumbrance 
in state affairs. 

A Government school has been established in Seoul for 
the purpose of educating the Korean youth for the bench ; 
and a goodly number of them are being taught there. In 
the course of time, therefore, we shall not be wanting 
natives with ample knowledge of law. 

There is not any great collision between the Japanese 
and Koreans in general, but I am sorry to say that the 
former are as yet very imperfectly understood by the latter. 

The harmony between the two people must be brought 
about by the Christians. The other day I was invited by 
the Yong Dong Church, founded by Dr. J. S. Gale, to ad- 
dress them, and there in my speech I dwelt upon the neces- 
sity of the Christians becoming the cure of those abomina- 
ble differences between the two peoples, citing Ephesians 

1-6. 

Some time ago I delivered a speech at the Korean 
Young Men's Christian Association building on the subject 
of ** Law and Morality,’’ in which I compared the laws and 
morality of China with those of other civilized countries in 
such a way that even those who have no legal knowledge 
could understand the meaning. This speech is said to 
have benefitéd> not only the younger generation, but also 
prejudiced old people as well. -Worthless as I am, I am 
always: ready to do anything I can for Christ’s service 
when I am, called to do it. 

Korea. has, no religion worthy of the name ; they are in- 
deed a people thirsting after religious truth. Great is the 
importance, therefore, of the splendid evangelistic work 
now going on in this country. 

‘The most important part of Christian work in a foreign 


‘ country'is, no doubt, to supply the people with the Bible 


written: in its owm language. In this respect, Korea owes 


‘much. to the -translators and your Societies who enabled 


them to procure the Word of God at such a cheap price. 





By Robert E. Speer 








It is much to be desired that the day will soon come when 
we shall see the whole Bible in the language of Korea. 


It is customary for the Japanese government to 
give its higher judges leave of absence after a period 
of service that they may travel abroad and study the 
courts of other lands, This year Justice Watanabe's 
turn came, and with Mr, Tokitaro Anju, Assistant 
Procurator, or Attorney-General, of Korea, he has 
been visiting Europe and America. In New York 
last month, as an elder in a Presbyterian Church, he 
was entertained by the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church at dinner, and at a luncheon 
met the leading lawyérs of the city. All who met 
him were delighted with his frank, friendly personal- 
ity, and his open, heayty avowal of his Christian 
faith. Speaking at the dinner he thanked America 
for the work of Commodore Perry and Townsend 
Harris in introducing Japan to civilization, for giving 
to Japan in one generation those possessions of knowl- 
edge which it had required many generations to ob- 
tain, and most of all, for carrying Christianity to 
Japan. - Without Christianity Japan could not meet 
the needs of the nation and of the souls of her people, 
and from his own knowledge of Korea he woukd ex- 
press his gratitude for what had been done there. 
There never had been before, he declared, anything 
to compare with the wonderful success of .the mission 
work in Chosen. He rejoiced in it with all his heart, 
and hoped for the day when Japan and Chosen, would 
both be won wholly to Jesus Christ our Lord... 

At the luncheon at the Lawyers’ Club in New York, 
Mr. Alfred E. Marling, who presided, spoke of the 
fact that in Japan the judges are appointed by the 
emperor, and serve for life on good behavior. Com. 
menting upon this, Mr. William B.. Hornblower, one 
of the leading men of the New York bar, said that he 
and his associates looked with satisfaction upon ch 
a method of procedure, and wished that it prevai aa 
in America as a safeguard against the revolutionary 
measures proposed for a recall of the judiciary, When 
he rose to speak, Chief Justice Watanabe, ‘after 
thanking his hosts for their kindness, spoke of his 
surprise in the discovery of such differences between 
England and America. He had come to the West 
supposing that the English-speaking race was one, 
but had discovered the profoundest differences. In 
London the buildings were old and low and black. 
In New York they were new and high and white. 
And this difference was symbolical. In England men 
clung to the past. In America the spirit of the peo- 
ple looked forward with eagerness and courage. 
There men were discouraged. Here the nation, cher- 
ished boundless hope, and believed that the highest 
ideals were attainable, not by the nation only, but 
by the Far East as well: 


Approving a Recall of the Judges 

And then Justice Watanabe said that he must 
utter a warning to his fellow-lawyers and judges, —a 
warning that might at first sound unpleasant to them. 
At this all listened intently. When these hopes were 
fulfilled, and when the prayer of our Lord which, he 
said, we all pray, is answered, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy 
Name, thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven,’’ then all litigation would cease, 
men would no longer disagree, and there would be an 
end of the legal profession and a recall of judges. 
‘*Such a recall, gentlemen,’’ he added, ‘‘as 1 am 
sure you will not disapprove.’’ 

In Washington, through the kindness of ‘another 
devoted Christian man, the Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, Judge Watanabe met the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court and other judicial officers 
and leading attorneys, the Japanese, French, and Brit- 
ish ambassadors, and prominent citizens, and there, 
as everywhere in America, bore himself as a simple- 
hearted, upright, straightforward Christian gentleman. 

He has gone back now to Korea to his. high place. 
Possibly the case of the Korean Christians charged 
by the police with conspiracy against the life of the 
Governor-General may be happily determined, either 
in their honorable acquittal or in the conviction by 
fair trial (which was clearly not given them in the 
lowest court) of any of them, if such there be, who 
may be really guilty of plotting for Korean indepen- 
dence. But we may feel sure that if the case ever 
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comes to the Supreme Court it will receive a fair and 
just consideration at the hands of the Christian Justice 
who presides there.“ ~ 7 

One of the questions which was asked Justice Wat- 
anabe in New York was, ‘‘ What is the present situa- 
tion in the churches in Japan in the matter of theo- 
logical opinion and evangelistic activity ?'’ 

He replied : ‘‘ That is a hard question. We have 
in Japan the type of new theology which considers 
Christ only as a great man, but the trend is toward a 
belief in him, such as I hold, as the Son of God. 
Even non-Christian men say that if Christ is only a 
man there is no more efficacy in Christianity than in 
other religions. But men need a religion of power 
such as only a divine Saviour can supply, and I be- 
lieve that the movement in Japan is toward the evan- 
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gelical view. Some of our Christians in Japan are 
pessimistic as they examine the church, but I feel no 
discouragement. And now since 1 havé seen the 
churches on the continent of Europe, I am yet more 
encouraged about Christianity in Japan. With the 
exception of England, the religious conditions of 
Europe disappointed me. In comparison with those 
conditions, there is no reason for us to be cast down in 
Japan,"’ 

Those who met Justice Watanabe here are not cast 
down over J If only enough Christian leaders 
like him and his Martin Luther of a pastor, Masahisa 
Uemura, can be raised up, the Christian church, by 
God’ s good grace, will do its work in Japan and en- 
able Japan to fulfil its Christian mission in Asia. 

New York City. 





What Turned Layyah into a Missionary 


The third sketch in Mrs. Barakat’s story of her life 














Has your church or Sunday-school ever helped to su 


or educate a native in a fartaway land ? 


Have you learned just how the one whom you helped feels about it, and how the Lord uses, in his 
Kingdom plans, what you have done? Such a glimpse is given in this sketch. Mrs, Barakat 
tells how, as a young girl, through her new school opportunities she was led to surrender to Christ 
and was prepared for the unknown future. Later sketches will tell how she came through great 
testing and trial in Egypt, and how she met her friends of the American Sunday-school class 
whom she had only hoped to thank when she should see them “ in the presence of her Saviour.” 


Mrs. Barakat’s life-story, up to the time of entering upon her mission in America 
is published in the book ‘‘ A Message from Mount Lebanon "’ (The Sunday School 
Times Co., 75 cents), from which these chapters are taken, 


HEN I was a little more than fourteen years old, 
and things had grown so much brighter in my 
life because my people and the foreigners had 

beconie friends, Dr. Bird came to our house one day 
to say that he had received a letter from Dr, Jessup, 
asking me to come to Beirut. At this news I was so 
delighted that I wanted to start at once, but some of 
our relatives and the other village people began to 
discourage mother and urge her not to let me go, 
Beirut was no place for girls, they said, especially at 
my age, When it was dangerous to shift a country girl 
‘to the city. No one knew what might happen to me. 
So the opposition grew. But my mind was made up, 
and mother’s also, for she knew. the circumstances 
that would surround me in Beirut, and could trust the 
missionaries to take care of me, 

So one day I joyfully bade farewell to all that had 
been dear and sweet to me, to all my early child- 
hood’s associations of happiness and pain, and, 
under the care of a muleteer, set out on foot for 
Beirut, my little bundle under my arm. 

Good news was waiting for me at Dr. Jessup’s 
house in Beirut. I learned from him that far away 
in America, in a place called Philadelphia, there was 
a large church, and in that church there was a flour- 
ishing and active Sunday-school, and in that Sunday- 
school there was a Bible class, taught by the pastor's 
wife, and that this Bible class had undertaken to give 
me a chance for an education, promising my support 
while I should be at the seminary. 

**Are you ready,’’ asked Dr. Jessup, ‘«to- go to 
school and study hard? Do you think you can learn 
to tell the story of Jesus as well as you learned those 
lullabies for me ?"’ 

My tears began to flow for joy. ‘‘ How did those 
children in America ever know about me?’’ I asked. 
‘¢] wish I could see them to return my thanks to 
them and show them my gratitude. But I shall see 
them in the presence of my Saviour, and will tell 
them the whole story."’ 

So it came about that I was entered as a pupil in 
the American School for Girls, presided over by three 
consecrated women, Miss Eliza D, Everett was the 
principal, and Miss Ellen Jackson and Miss Sophie 
Loring her assistants. They were just the right type 
of noble womanhood for the work they were doing for 
the girls of Syria. 

My work in school was very delightful. Here I 
could read the Bible with no one to scold or beat me 
for it ; here I could go to church with no one to bring 
me back. The Bible was our text-boek. We had 
sevéral prayer-meetings held among the girls them- 
~selves, and regularly at noonday came the prayer- 
hour, when a bell rang and we went to our rooms for 
a quiet hcur with God. It was in one of these hours 
that I felt the need of the Saviour, and the great de- 
sire was awakened in me to know Christ. 

That morning at the prayer service Miss Everett had 
seemed to talk to me especially. I was a lively girl, 
fond of a good time, and inclined to be a little proud, 


which is not surprising, as I was in a school with many 
girls so much richerthan I. And at that morning 
service, the memory of which has never left me, Miss 
Everett had said, ‘‘Examine yourselves, girls, and 
see the things in you that are not Christlike, and ask 
him to replace them with his own Spirit.’’ . Her 
words struck home to me, and at the noon hour of 
prayer I was on my knees. Examine myself? How 
could 1? There was nothing in me that Christ would 
like. When I thought of my proud heart and of his 
meekness, I wept. The hour passed, and the bell 
rang for recitation, and still I was on my knees, sick 
at heart, crying to the Lord to help me. ‘I for 
whom Christ has done so much, here 1 am, with noth- 
ing in me that is just what he likes.’’ 

In a few moments Miss Everett chanced to pass. by 
the open door. _ ‘*Why, Layyah,’’ she said in sur- 
prise, ‘‘absent from your class ?’’ 

‘*Oh, Miss Everett,’’ I cried out with a fresh burst 
of tears, ‘‘I’m sick at heart,”’ 

She took me to her own room then, and with her 
arms around me pointed me to the Lamb of God that 
could carry away my sins. And when at last she 
begged me to surrender my life to him, I said, ‘‘ Dear 
Lord, I will,’’ and joy cameinto my heart. We wept 
together for happiness, and then Miss Everett added, 
‘Try to live it before the girls, this new life, so it may 
be a reality to them.’’ From that day I was a changed 
girl, and though as yet I was only creeping in the 
spiritual life and knew very little, still I wanted to be 
a real Christian. And all the time God was planning 
life for the bare-footed Mount Lebanon girl. 

Miss Loring had not been able to remain in the 
school long after my entrance, being ordered by her 
physician to leave Beirut. It was a very sad time for 
the seminary when she left us ; her sweet face and 
noble character had endeared her to us all. It was 
she who afterward wrote the leaflet called ‘Little 
Syrian Maids,’ where she spoke of Layyah and the 
other girls in her school, telling among other things 
a little story out of my life as a school-girl, We had 
gone one day for a picnic in the Pines, a grove just 
outside the city. Miss Loring writes : 

‘* As we sat singing in the thick shade of the fra- 
grant trees, a blind girl came feeling her way along, 
attracted by the singing. 

‘« «What is your name?’ 

*«* Dilly.’ 

‘* «Where did you come from ?’ 

‘* «From the far-away desert.’ 

‘¢* A Bedouin ?’ 

‘¢* Yes, a Bedouin, my home a tent.’ 

‘¢She was very dark, and very, very untidy, but 
we shared our dinner with her. I said to her, ¢ Dilly, 
do you know God ?’ 

*¢«One day | heard a man, Mr. Eddy, say a word 
about God.’ 

***Do you know about Jesus Christ ?’ 

«« «What is Jesus Christ‘? I never heard of that.’ 

‘* As simply as I could, I told her of the God-man, 
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who died for just such souls as hers. But I could not 
talk much in her language, so I told Layyah to tell 
het more about’ Him. So that dear girl ‘told her the 
‘old, old story.’ As she paused once, Dilly said, +I 
like it, tell me more, more." So still this girl, from 
one of the poorest homes on Mount Lebanon, told the 
story so new to herself, and so ious, until the 
long, slant rays of the setting sun in the tops of the 
dark pines warned us home. 

** We followed Dilly to the camp just at the edge 
of the Pines, where the gypsies from the desert had 


‘pitched their tents for a while. The women were 


pounding the wheat, and kneading the gritty flour 


without sifting, and baking the ashy, sandy bread on 


a piece of iron, for their supper. A fearful looking 
man came in from hunting ; he threw a piece of 
money to Dilly, and, she broke into a wild, monoto- 
nous chant. We turned away with heavy hearts, and 
many times Layyah said, ‘Miss Loring, do you sup- 
pose the dear Lord will open poor Dilly’s blind eyes 
to see his dear face?’ "’ , 

We had a day-school connected with the seminary, 
and early in my third year its head teacher, Mariam 
Habib, was taken sick. Miss Jackson called me to 
her room and asked me to take charge of the day- 
school in Mariam’s place for half the day on every 
schooi day. I did not feel in the least adequate to 
such a task, ‘‘ Miss Jackson,’’ I said, with tears in 
my eyes, ‘‘I cannot do this work, Mariam has more 
education and patience and love than I."’ 

** You try it,’’ said Miss Jackson. 

1 talked it over .with Miss Everett, and, as she 
thought me capable of it, I promised to try. 

I spent half the day in teaching now, and the rest 
of the time I continued my study along three branches, 
so that I‘was pupil and teacher both. It was fascina- 
ting to mingle with the dear little girls and try to 
give them something out of my life. It seems the 
more one gives out, the more one can take in. Every 
‘day was bright ; I loved my girls and longed to point 
them to Jesus. There were about seventy-five of 
them. in the day-school. . The next. year I devoted my 
whole time to teaching, though I had not graduated 
as yet ; indeed, I never did, 

The next summer [after four years in the seminary 


‘Studying and teaching, and a year of teaching in 


Tripoli,, Syria}. found: me-again -in Abeih with ‘my 
dear ones. In the period of life to which I had come 
there is many a dream in a young girl's mind, many 
a knock at the door of her heart. I was very fond of 


dress, and always loved to. be attractive, and the at- 


tention paid me that summer by the young men of 
the. village, some of them. distant relatives of my 
mother, was very pleasant to my taste. But, when 
the village gossip began to couple my name with the 
name of a newcomer in the town, and when such 
talk became doubly distasteful to me and my people, 
upon the discovery that the attentive stranger was not 
what we had thought him to be, it seemed best for 
me to leave Abeih at once and return to Beirut, 
Yousef especially had taken the affair greatly to 
heart, for, as you remember, he was always jealous 
for the position of his sisters. So when he came a 


‘little later to see me in the city, he agreed, with my 


missionary friends that it would be best for me to 
embrace an opportunity which opened before me 
to leave my home country and go for a while to 
Egypt. 

The opening had come in this way: A letter had 
come to Dr. Jessup. from Dr. John Hogg, of the 
United Presbyterian Mission in Egypt, asking for a 
native teacher to come and take charge of the girls’ 
school in Assiout. The young American lady who 
had been there as assistant to Miss M. J. McKown 
had been unable to stand the climate, and had re- 
turned to America, very ill. Dr. Hogg had visited 
Syria recently and seen the Syrian girls teaching, and 
felt that one of us would not find the unhealthy 
climate of Assiout so hard to endure. 

I was willing to go, and both Dr. Jessup and Miss 
Everett thought me fitted for the work, but mother 
was decidedly opposed to my leaving my native land. 
However, when Miss Everett invited her to make a 
week's visit in Beirut, and she was assured that my 
life in Egypt would be similar to that in the seminary, 
and that I would be safe under the care of the mis- 
sionaries, she consented. Miss Jackson was just on 
the point of leaving for her furlough in America, and 
it was decided that I should travel with her as far as 
Alexandria. So it came about that at nineteen years 
of age I left Beirut, bidding farewell to the seminary 
and all its surroundings, carrying with me a stofe of 
sweet memories of my life there, and little thinking 
how long a time would ‘pass before Ishould see 
again the shores of Syria and the harbor of my city. 

PHILADELPHIA. ; 


























- the ruins extended, but there was little 
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Where Israel’s Conqueror Had Her Beginnings 
By Professor Edgar James Banks, Ph.D. 





N THE right shore of the Tigris River, about 
half way between Mosul or Nineveh and Bag- 
dad, are the ruins of the oldest of the cities of 

Assyria. Its modern name is Kaleh Shergat ; its 
ancient name was Assur. The people who lived there 
three thousand years ago were known as the people of 


’ Assur, or the Assyrians. The god whom these people 


worshiped was also called Assur, and it is likely that 
from the deity both the city and the people derived 
their names. The city seems to have been built about 
2000 B. C., when a colony of Babylonians, perhaps 
crowded out by overpopulation, migrated to the north. 
Thus the Assyrian nation had its birth. In language, 
religion, customs, and in all but name, they were 
Babylonians to the end of their history. At Assur the 
Assyrian kings lived and ruled for at least eight cen- 
turies. Their city became great and wealthy : their 
empire extended in all directions, but about 1200 B. C. 
they sought a new home farther up the river, at Nim- 
rud, Though the old city of Assur ceased to be a 
royal residence, it was not abandoned. Later kings, 
who lived at Nimrud and Nineveh, kept its temples and 
walls in repair even till Nineveh fell in 606 B. C. Then 
the city was abandoned ; its walls and temples slowly 
fell, or were covered by their own ruins, and a high 
mound was formed. This oldest of the Assyrian capi- 
tals then remained unnoticed until the modern ex- 
plorer discovered it. 

Had you visited the city of Assur a dozen years 
ago you would have found it a large, high mound re- 
sembling the many natural hills about it. At its 
northern end you would have seen a conical hill, 
formed by the fallen tower of the temple. Adjoining 
it was a high ridge from which crude grave-stones pro- 
truded, for the Arabs have long made it 
their cemetery, In appearance these 
parts of the mounds have changed but 
little... For nearly -a mile to the south 


on the surface to indicate that a great 
capital city ever stood there. 

Should you visit Assur now, you would 
find that this part of the mound has 
changed. Again the temple and palaces 
and city walls and streets and private 
homes have been laid bare. In 1903 the 
German Oriental Society began the ex- 
cavations which since then have been 
continued with a force of about one hun- 
dred and fifty men. Dr. Maresh, now 
in charge, recently told me that in two 
years more he expected the work would 
be completed. The discoveries, few of 
which have been made public, rival in 
importance those at Nineveh ; they prom- 
ise to fill great gaps in early Assyrian and 
Biblical history.. 

If you float down the Tigris on a helek 
or goat-skin raft, the oldest and still the 
easiest method of travel in Mesopotamia, 
the German excavators will give you a 
hearty welcome. Near the shore is an- 
chored their little launch, to be used in 
case of accident or trouble. The bank, 
which is rather steep, is clothed with 
vines and trees planted by the excavators, 
and above them, on the ruins, is their 
large, comfortable home. You step 
ashore to find that a high embankment of large 
square bricks confines the river to its channel, and 
steps lead to the house above. The embankment was 
built in early Assyrian days, and during all these cen- 
turies it has kept the river from wearing the city and 
its ruins away. Entering the house you find yourself 
in a large open court filled with packing cases and 
with monuments waiting to be packed. The excava- 
tors will tell you that the house was modeled after the 
palace of the early kings of Assur. The chambers on 
the ground floor serve as storehouses for the antiqui- 
ties; those above are the living-rooms and offices, 
and the flat roof is an excellent sleeping-place during 
the hot nights of summer. The river is a baffi which 
is always cool and ready. 

Examining the equipment of the expedition, we can 
but admire the care and thoroughness with which the 
work is done. Daily the temperature of the air and 














Less than a hundred years ago the Old Testament 
was a lonely witness to the existence of the great 
monarchies of early Bible times. And scientific 
critics rejected this witness. To-day the uncovered 
ruins of great nations yield their own story, which 
so confirms and illumines the inspired record tic: 
we bow anew before the covenant-keeping Jeho- 
vah who preserved His people in the midst of the 
great kings of earth. 

Dr. Banks mailed this article to The Sunday 
School Times from Bagdad, just before entering 
the desert at the start of a very perilous journey to 
Aden, some fourteen hundred miles to the extreme 
south, in Arabia, where the Gulf of Aden separates 
the Red Sea from the Indian Ocean. The trip he 
planned has seldom if ever been ma&de by a white 
man. . He was to travel with three Arabs, under- 
stood to be trustworthy and familiar with desert 
travel, one of whom has conducted pilgrims through 
Arabia to Mecca. If Dr. Banks is brought safely 
through this journey, he hopes to report in The 
Sunday School Times some of its notable results. 








of the water, the rise and fall of the river, the direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind, are all recorded. ‘The 
implements in the excavations are those best adapted 
to the natives, There is a railroad for carrying away 
the dirt, but it is no longer in use, and there are car- 
penters for crating the antiquities after they have been 
photographed and labeled. 


might shoot their arrows at the enemy beneath, even 
when close to the base. Only here have such loop- 
holes been found. The sculptured slabs from the 
palaces of the Assyrian kings have made us familiar 
with pictures of the city walls, but here the walls them- 
selves have been found in a perfect state. 

The gate-ways piercing the walls have also been 
cleared. They were approached by steps leading up 
from the desert, and one standing just before them 
could not look through into the city, for there was a 
jog or a curve in them, asin the gate-ways of the more 
modern cities, The sockets in which the great stone 
doors swung are still in place. Within the walls by 
the gate-ways were small chambers for the guards. | 

Should we go to the southern part of the ruins we 
should find a large publig square adjoining the walls. 
Here the Germans made their most valuable discov- 
eries. From the earliest times down to the fall of the 
city it was the custom of the kings and nobles to erect 
monuments bearing their names and inscriptions. 
There a hundred or more of them stood, great mono- 
liths, each inscribed near the top. From them we. 
shall learn the names of the early Assyrian kings, and 
something of their history., An illustration of their 
value is the name of Semiramis, which appears upon 
one of them. The inscription of seven lines reads : 


**The column of Sammuramat, the wife of the palace of 
Sansi-adad, king of the world, king of Assyria, the mother o 
Adad-nirari, king of the world, king of Assyria, the * * * ? 
of Shalmanusharid, king of the four regions,’’ 


Tradition has told us of Semiramis, the wife of 
Ninus, the founder of Nineveh, but it is only a tradi- 
tion, and Semiramis has long been regarded as: a 

myth. But here her name appeared, for 
Semiramis and Sammuramat are the 





ee “= same. Now she is known.to have been 





A Modern Copy of an Ancient Dwelling 


The German excavators who are unearthing Assur have made this their home. “ Ea- 
tering the house you find yourself in a large open court filled with packing cases and 
with monuments waiting to be packed. The excavators will tell you that the house 


was modeled after the palace of the early kings of Assur.” 


If we accompany ‘Dr. Maresh to the excavations, he 
will proudly show us the old walls of the city and ex- 
plain their construction. In places they are still 
standing to their full height. ‘They were double, or 
one wall was built at a short distance from the other, 
parallel with it, and the intervening space of several 
rods was occupied by the private houses of the people. 
The lower parts of the walls were of squared stone, for 
protection from the battering ram or to prevent the 
enemy from digging through them. Above they were 
of large mud bricks, which till now have defied the 


effect of the weather. Along the base of the outer 


wall was a dry moat, serving to increase the height of 
the walls. Along the summit was a parapet lined 
with battlements, but the battlements have been worn 
away. Most interesting are the little holes which 
pierced the outer upper edges of the walls, that the 
soldiers. on‘the-summit, protected by the battlements, 


the wife of one of the great kings of 
Assyria. When all of the inscriptipns 
upon this forest of monuments from Assur 
shall have been read, new chapters will 
be added to Assyrian history. 

If we visit the sites of the ancient tem- 
ples dedicated to the national god Assur 
and his consort, Ninip, we shall find lit- 
tle but their foundations remaining, yet 
the plans of the temples are there, show- 
ing their outer and inner shrines. We 
know where the altars stood, and thus 
the rites of the early Assyrian religion are 
better understood. 

In the residential parts of the city the 
chief buildings were the royal palaces, 
with their intricate network of passage- 
ways and chambers. Here royal docu- 
ments were found ; statues of the kings, 
even though headless, tell us of the art 
and dress of the times. The sculptures 
from the walls, and the lion deities from 
the gateways, similar to those: of the 
palaces of Nineveh, but of a far earlier 
age, teach us much of the history and 
development of early Assyrian art. 

Running through the center of the 
chief residential section of the city is a 
street paved with marble blocks, wide 
enough for two chariots to meet. Along 
the sides are the small shops of the mer- 
chants, and among them is the house in which the 
mayor of the city may have lived. All but the bases of 
the walls have disappeared, but they show its ancient 
plan. There are two large courts—one for the men, an- 
other for the women of the household. The floors are 
well-paved ; the thresholds are decorated. Little chan- 
nels carried fresh water to various parts of the building, 
and beneath the floors were arched drains to take the 
sewage to the larger sewer which emptied into the river. 
There were cisterns and bath rooms and foilets ; in 
fact, there were all the conveniences one may find in 
a modern Oriental house. The homes of the people 
were small and crowded. The house walls were of 
mud and thin. Many of the houses had but a single 
chamber, and that was scarcely larger than a modern 
bed ; others possessed several chambers. Even the 
most crowded of modern Oriental cities could hardly 
be so densely populated as was this quarter of Assur. 
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There could have been but little privacy ; the venti- 
lation was , and the sanitary conditions were ex- 
ceedingly filthy. In the Babylonian cities the poorer 
people lived without the walls, and now the plain for 
miles about is strewn with pottery fragments, but the 
people of Assur seem to have been crowded within the 
walls for the sake of protection. ; 

Just at the present moment the workmen at Assur 
are employed in excavating the ancient graves. 
Trenches are dug along the surface of the mound 
until a grave appears, and then it is cleared. The 
men are arranged in gangs of twelve. At the head is 
the pickman who loosens up the dirt. With him are 
three men with triangular hoes with which they scrape 
the dirt into the baskets, and there are eight men who 
carry the dirt to the dump, The cemetery is yielding 
valuable results, In Babylonia the most imposing of 
the graves are small house-like structures of mud 
bricks. At Assur the tombs are large. monuments of 
well-dressed stone worthy of adorning any American 
cemetery. In them only the kings or nobles could 
have been buried. They are found not without the 
city walls, as one might expect, but within the city, 
where they might be protected from theenemy. They 
are rectangular in shape, enclosing a chamber about 
eight feet long and half as wide, At one end, but 
raised from the ground, is a door of stone which still 


And a Bible class weighs Cherry Street and Korea 
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turns in its sockets. The walls are about ten feet high, — 


and roofed above by a curving arch. Generally dirt 
has filtered in, filling the chambers, or the vaulted 


roof has fallen. Wher iapaaerionet they are found | 


to contain dozens of pots in which food-and drink for 
the dead were placed. Few of the bones have sur- 
-vived, but jewels appear in abundance. There are 
gold ear and nose and finger rings. The silver, which 
appears less frequently, is poorly preserved ; 

is very common. There are beads of stone and of 
glass in immense quantities ; in one tomb it was found 
that the body, apparently that of a woman of high 
rank, had been entirely covered with a network of 
pearl-like glass beads. 

In addition to these tombs, smaller graves have 
been found under the floors of the houses. 

To preserve all of the objects from the tombs and 
houses and temples has cost: an immense amount of 
labor. Each object is carefully numbered and labeled, 
and a record is made of the time and place of its dis- 
covery. Then it is carefully packed away until it shall 
be sent to the Ottoman. museum in Constantinople. 
When all of the wonderful discoveries at Assur shall 
have been made public, not only will they contribute 
largely to the history of the early world, but much his- 
tory already Ara! may have to be reconstructed. 

Bacpap. 





Brother Wilkins Challenges Foreign Missions 


By Ada E. Ferris 
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EFORE that money is sent off, I want to say 
just one word,"’ announced Brother Wilkins, 
rising slowly to his feet. ‘‘I know we've 

planned all.along to send it to that Korean mission. 

Because that missionary came along and got us all 

stirred up about his particular pet field, we almost 

thought they were the only folks that needed help. 

So we've strained every nerve to help them. Some 

of us denied ourselves ,what we really needed, and 


some, worked over-hours when tired out already,—and © 


aye’. ve scraped together,a hundred dollars. But maybe 
before we send it off to foreign parts it might be worth 
whileto see if there isn't, some of the Lord's work 
nearer home. that needs it just as much. 

** Now maybe you've never been on Cherry Street 
below the mills, I. have, and I tell you it's just as 
much a heathen country as India or Korea, Little 
children living there, right within hearing of the church 
bells, that never hear the name of God except in pro- 
fanity! Brethren, it’s disgraceful, the dirt, the igno- 
rance, the wretchedness, the sin and shamelessness 
there!! . And children growing up there who will be 
American citizens in a few years, and help to make 
or mar.the destiny of. our country! Brothers and 
sisters, we can’t afford to neglect them. 

‘Yes, they're foreigners. Some of 'em don’t speak 
but a few words of English yet, —but they're here, and 
here to stay and multiply. It's a call we must hear 
and hear soon, or our. country will be in deadly peril. 

‘‘Of course the Koreans need help,—but a good 
many collections have been taken up for them, and 
they're just flocking into the Kingdom by scores. 
And nobody's looking after these heathens at our 
doors. Now that hundred dollars will be a big start 
toward getting a little mission chapel and starting a 
work down on Cherry Street. 

‘* There is an empty store-room that I think could 
be rented and fitted up with seats and a sort of pulpit 
or table very reasonably,—and if we sent an applica- 
tion to the Board of Missions and promised to raise a 
hundred a year toward his support, I haven't a doubt 
they. would send us a proper mian to take charge. In 
that case, our money would not only be converting the 
heathen, but saving our country from the awful danger 
of an ignorant, debased mass of voters !'’ 

There was dismayed silence as Brother Wilkins sat 
down. Every member of the Bible class knew that 
what he said of that quarter of their little city was only 
too true. Still, they had been so interested in the 
Korean work by the missionary’ s vivid word-pictures, — 
it had become so real to them as they worked and 

~sacrificed for it,—that they could hardly bear to think 
of diverting from it the help so much needed. And 
yet—Brother Wilkins had not overstated the case. 
Perhaps their first duty was to their own city. 

**I say Brother Wilkins’ head is about straight,"’ 
spoke up Squire Brown. ‘‘This sending money to 
heathen over the seas and allowing worse heathen to 


grow up right at our own doors to ruin our country is 
all sheer nonsense, and the Lord wouldn’t want us to 
do anything of the sort.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ sighed old Father Snow, regretfully, 
‘«where duties conflict, I suppose the nearest has the 
first claim.’’ 


Then up rose clear-eyed Sister Dorothy, always one’ 


of the first in every good work. ‘‘ But do the duties 
conflict ?’’ she asked gently, ‘‘Seems to me this is a 
case of ‘this ought ye to have done, and not to have 
left the other undone.’ The need of the Koreans was 
called to our attention, and we have done for them all 
we felt able todo. That work is done; all that re- 
mains is to forward the money we have collected. 
Now the need on Cherry Street is brought before us. 
I see no conflict of duties, —simply two separate ones, 
one done and the other still to do."’ 

‘‘But, Sister Dorothy, we can’t possibly raise 
another hundred dollars now,—we have scraped our 
pocket-books bare to raise this,’’ protested a discour- 
aged sister. ‘‘And a hundred would not be enough."’ 

‘'It would not,’’ agreed Brother Wilkins. ‘But I 
think the Mission Board would help us if we fitted up 
a little chapel and sent in a proper report of the need.”’ 

‘Thereby diverting other people’s money as well 
as our own from the need of the unhappy heathen who 
do noé live within sound of church bells,’’ said Miss 
Dorothy, very gravely. ‘‘Have you forgotten how 
those poor Koreans came many weary miles at night 
after a hard day's work to beg for a missionary? 
Have you forgotten that pitiful cry of the poor man 
whom they were obliged to refuse, when they tried: to 
comfort him with the hope of a minister next year, 
‘Yes, but our people die! My father, he old, he die, 
and never know your Jesus!’ 

‘¢These heathen at our doors need only express a 
wish, and any one of a dozen ministers in town would 
hasten to them. There are a dozen churches the 
could enter if they liked. Shall we refuse the Brea 
of Life to those who are crying for it, to give to these 
who are not conscious of their need.,"’ 

‘«Oh, but isn’t it our business to teach them the 
goodness of God just the same?’’ .protested a scared 
sister. ‘* How shall they ever know their need if some 
one doesn’t teach them? ‘How can they believe ex- 
cept they hear?’ you know.’’ 

‘‘We must teach them,—but not necessarily by 
neglecting the starving souls in Korea,’’ Miss Dorothy 
answered. ‘‘ Now perhaps I am taking up too much 
time—but I have been thinking of these poor souls on 
Cherry Street for some time and only waiting till we 
had finished the Korean work to speakof them. And 
since the Squire and Brother Wilkins want the matter 
settled before we send off our money, maybe this is 
the time to suggest another way to meet the difficulty."’ 

** Now, Sister Dorothy, don’t ask for another col- 
lection. We're not all millionaires, —we' ve given all 
we can afford, and more too,'’ spoke the Squire. 
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Miss Dorothy smiled. ‘*When the little lad gave 
up his five barley loaves and two fishes to Jesus, he 
gave all he had. There wouldn’t have been a bit of 
use taking up’ another collection. There was no 


more to give. ‘Yet tle multitude were all fed. No, 


friends, I don’t think that duties ever conftict, or 
that it is ever necessary to send hungry souls away 
fainting, if we will only bring our little loaves and 
fishes to Christ in unquestioning faith. He will see 
to it that they go around. 

«¢ While we were studying up the Koreans, one point 
was brought forward which impressed me greatly. 
Not only do the poor souls give of their scant earn- 
ings with a liberality which shames us who were born 
in Christian lands, but often those who cannot give 
money,—not having it to give,—will pledge them- 
selves to give so many days to telling the story of the 
Cross. They cannot pay a missionary, but they go 
out and do.their own missionary work. And. the 
results, they tell us, are wonderful. ; 

**Now what is to hinder us from being our own 
missionaries to these poor heathen at our own doors ? 
We cannot go to Korea or India or China. We must 
pay substitutes to go there and carry the gospel for 
us ; but there isn’t one of us that can’t walk as far as 
Cherry Street. How many of us will volunteer to 
give one, two, or three days’ work to Christianizing 
this little heathendom right at home? Itisn’t money 
those poor folks need most—it’s gospel. Who will 
take it to them ?”’ 

The class sat up in consternation. This was 
alarmingly practical. is os 

‘*Why, Sister Dorothy, we can’t. 
preachers.”’ wales 

*¢If.a missionary to the heathen did nothing but 
stay. in his church and preach, he might. about as 
well stay at home. They have to go out into the 
highways and hedges and win a hearing for them- 
selves, —and so must we.”’ 

‘+ But we don’t know how, Sister Dorothy.’’ 

‘No more do they. at the start. They have to 
learn, and so can we. ‘If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, who giveth liberally to allmen.’ We 
should be foolish indeed to start out on such work with- 
out seeking strength and wisdom from the Master. 

‘« However, I think we should also use all the 
means of learning. that he has put within our reach, — 
look up how. missionaries do work, and. have a. talk 
from: somé one'who is us¢d to Home Mission: work 
There is a deaconess over in First Church now who 
would be more than willing to give us a_ talk on 
methods of:work, if she were asked.”’ 

‘« But we can’t afford the time, Sister Dorothy.. We 
are busy people. . Some of us have positions we.can- 
not leave, even for a day. Others, little , children 
needing our constant care,”’ ; 

‘¢ The missionary does not talk all day to one man,’’ 
Sister Dorothy answered serenely. ‘‘ His day's work 
is composed of many short talks, half an heur to this 
one; five or ten minutes to that one,—and, being only 
human, he must spend many precious hours eating 
and sleeping and getting from one place to another. 
It is not necessary that the whole day's work should 
be done in one day. Let us reckon that.eight hours 
of sixty minutes. each constitute a working day, and 
so give two half-days or an hour a day for eight 
days, or a half hour a day for sixteen days, or 
even fifteen minutes a day for thirty-two days, just 
as you find it possible. Only keep account of your 
time and be sure you give the Lord good, honest 
measure. Pick’ out your subject according to your 
best judgment,—children you can get into Sunday- 
school, some overworked mother whose heart you can 
gain by helping her, the man who comes for your 
rags—wherever Providence gives you an open door. 
The doors will be opened if you look for them.’’ 

** But we have no chapel there, Sister Dorothy, — 
no place to gather them in if they were willing to 
come, We should need money for that.’’ 

‘I saw plenty of vacant seats right here in our 
own church last Sunday night. I think if you were 
to ask our pastor he would tell you that he would 
rather have them filled up, even from Cherry Street, 
than to preach to empty pews. When our own 
church is filled. up, it will be time enough to think of 
building another.”’ 

‘*Why, Sister Dorothy ! 
here."’ 

*« Have you ever asked them? . In Roman Catholic 
countries they claim that one great attraction that 
church has for the masses is that high and low meet 
and worship together,—that the poorest feels free to 
enter the grandest cathedral. I have sometimes won- 
dered whether the emigrant from those lands, remem- 
bring the mighty arches and stained-glass windows 

(Continued on page 839) 


We're not 


They wouldn’t come 
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If You Cannot Travel to Palestine 


T\O YOU realize that it is now possible for the 
students in your Sunday-school and the people 
in your home to have real experiences of see- 

ing the most important places in Bible lands? For 

some time a lesson article has been published every 
week in the Times called ‘Visiting the Lesson 

Scenes."’ In this department maps have been given 

upon which definite places connected with the lessons 

(When the subject-matter of the lesson made it possi- 

ble) have been marked off with V-shaped lines. ‘These 

have been accompanied by descriptions of just what a 

traveler sees in these places to-day if he stands on the 

spot and looks over the territory included between the 

V-lines. And with this, reference has been made to 

the stereographs, or specially made photographs, of 

these places. 

Probably most people have supposed that the head- 
ing of this department, ‘‘ Visiting the Lesson Sceres,'’ 
has been used in merely a make-believe sense. It 
has been used, however, in a far more literal sense 
than some realize. We know it has been customary 
to say that a person has actually seen a place, as 
Jerusalem, only when his body has been there. But 
it may fairly be said also that those people have seen 
Jerusalem who have gained, in connection with these 
scientifically made stereographs, the consciousness of 
seeing Jerusalem. A moment's thought will show 
you that this is as possible and as true as that by the 
use of the telephone we are enabled to get real expe- 
fiences of hearing distant people. 

‘~The telephone reproduces in our ear sound-waves 

‘so Similar to those being produced by a distant person 

that we not only understand the words spoken, but 

also feel that we are listening, not to a machine, but 
to the person himself. Likewise this stereograph 
travel system is a means of reproducing near Our eyes 

light waves so similar to ‘those actually reflected’by a 

distant place that we not only see with wonderful 

accuracy how the place looks, but also can actually 
feel that we are looking, not at a representation, dut 
at the place itself. 

Week by week in the department, ‘ Visiting the 
Lesson Scenes,’’ will be given statements from college 
professors and others that will reveal. in a new way 
what the possibilities of the stereoscope are in Sun- 
day-school and home. 


” +. 
The Class that Had to be Noticed 


F YOU ever come to our city, whether you are 
friendly to religious bodies or not, you will have 
the ‘‘invitation’’ tendered you ere you have gone 

many blocks. Thousands of travelers every year 
have the invitation tendered with the same breezy 
atmosphere that the theater or the political meeting 
extends. In all of the depots, barber shops, hotel 
lobbies, steamer docks, traction terminals, indeed, 
every place where men might expect to go,—except 
the saloon,—they will find a hanger, neatly framed, 
in a prominent position, extending the hand of warm 
fellowship. The reason for not placing the hangers 
in bar-rooms has two noteworthy elements. In the first 
place, the keeper would not tolerate such a placard, 
and the second, we are endeavoring to get a hold on 
young men at the front-door of the saloon, before 
it grips their soul’s best possessions, —purity, nobility, 
and virtue. 

If you alight from a transportation carriage any day 
of the week, stop at the depot, and read an invitation 
from the Bible class, your heart goes -back to that 
mother who told you not to leave the Book out of 
your travels. You may forget that idea by using sev- 
eral excuses, but as you wait fcr a car in the terminal 
you again are brought face to face with the fact, and 
when you reach the hotel the third invitation will be 
too much. You will be obliged to give way to the 
modern Bible organization, placing its honest wares 
before the public with the same zeal as national ad- 
vertisers.. The Bible class at once becomes a Staple 
product, and claims the attention demanded. _ 

This is the card, being six by eight inches in 
dimensions. A price may be had on the framing, if 
you go to several stores and state to each that the 
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To Keep Your Sunday-School in the Front Rank 


How Others are Making Use of Modern Methods in the Kingdom Work 


lowest bidder takes the job. Cull and short ends can 
be used on such jobs, so a better price is obtainable : 





BE OUR GUEST 


BARACAS WILL MEET YOU. BARACAS WILL GREET You. 
BARACAS WILL MAKE YOU AT HOME, 


Young Men’s Baraca Bible Class 


OF THE First Metuopist Cuurcn 
Jamestown, N 








Glad-hand reception. 
Earnest 


A big band of live, loyal fellows. 
* Life "in open discussion. £& 


ie Problems 
leaders. Good singing. 

| Members of the Gideon Bible Society cordially invited to 
attend these meetings. 


Come and Bring a Friend 


Sunpay Noon, 12 To 12.50. Junction E. and & 3rd Sts. 











We have come to learn several other noteworthy 
facts in our search for the young men of our city, as 
well as for those who visit it. So many young men 
in coming into a city, becoming aware of the fact that 
no one knows them, are very early identified with 
the wrong class, _We make it a business to learn the 
names of all young men entering the city, and see to 
it that invitations are extended to them, personally or 
by letter, or by both means. 

Last summer we held a street meeting on Thurs- 
day evening in a slum district, having one of the 
local ministers as a speaker, with from seven to 
twenty-five as singers. One of the young men played 
a cornet, another a trombone, which proved most 
helpful in calling the people closer. The service 
lasted for thirty minutes, a five or ten-minute talk 
being given. 

On Saturday evening, our pastor, the Rev. Dr. Hor- 
ace G. Ogden, with several of the young men, would 
take a position on one of the central street corners, 
and several thousand of the city folk would listen 
most attentively. One evening in particular, such a 
mass Collected that extra police were put to work to 
make way for the autos and brewery.wagons, and for 
once ‘‘the world’’ gave the street to the Lord’s peo- 
ple. We closed by singing, ‘‘In the Sweet By and 
By,’’ and one man came up and shook hands with us 
who had not heard the song for ten years, it then 
having been used at his mother’s funeral. We in- 
vited him to church and he came. Another man, 
sixty years of age, stopped at one of the meetings in 
the slum district, and accepted our invitation several 
weeks later, and on bended knee asked for God's for- 
giveness. Great is the opportunity of telling the folk 
of the street of the Master's love. Those who seldom 
enter a church stand and listen with all the attention 








**Come” or “Go”? 


F WE would have our Sunday-schools with busy 
service hum, ’twill be as we, O Christian folks, do 
not say “go” but come.” Urge not, “ You go, you 
wise ones; eager classes wait your speech’’: a bet. 
ter invitation is, “‘ Please come and help us teach.” 
It isn’t hard to urge another person to perform, but 
preaching without practising is not the proper norm. 
To tell our child to go to school and keep away our- 
selves is but to place the Sunday-schools upon the 
has-been shelves. To say, “Now go, my dear, and 
learn by heart the Golden Text,” may answer for a 
little while, but soon the boy’ll get next; and if he sees 
we do not care for study of the Word, he’ll drop it, too, 
and follow us in what he’s seen—not heard. The 
school cannot reach children, though it strive with zeal 
intense, if non-attending parents form a separating 
fence. It’s not a flimsy theory, but a solid-working 
rule, that parents lead, or block, the way into the Sun- 
day-school. If we would have the children there in 
soul-inspiring view, the way to have that vision fair is 
to be present too. 
. The church would have the Sunday-school with life 
and vigor rife. The school’s the nursery that grows 
the church’s pulsing life. If we desire the Sunday- 
school'with fire and force to glow, the talisman thereto 
is “ come,”’ instead of lazy “ go." 
—Ben C. McQuesten, El Dorado, Kans. 


“eighteen years of age. 
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and reverence to be imagined. They seem to be 
hungry for the precious Word. 

At régular intervals we have a meeting of the more 
consecrated members, atid pray over the lives of our 
brothers who have not testified for Christ. By working 
together thus, week-day and Sunday, we saw fourteen 
new members in the prayer circle, and a number be- 
side, become active members of the various organiza- 
tions of our church, 

On the shores of Lake Chautauqua, last summer, we 
held the only clambake that has been held there-for 
years free from ‘*‘ booze."’ e fraternities make it a 
business to hold these outings on the Lord's Day; in- 
viting young men to come with them ; and many-do, 
So we instituted exactly such an outing, but nof on 
Sunday, making it attractive, and holding it afteriioon 
and evening. Many a stranger came, and we fouhd 
that there were a large number of young men of our 
city that were very desirous of attending an outing-held 
on a week-day, and attended by Christian young nien. 

Make the most of the Bible class. ‘Ihe organized 
class, with a strong membership, spreads the idea 
that men never reach the age when they are ‘too old 
to study God’s Word, 

The slogan of our class is, ‘‘You are never a 
stranger,’’ while we teach the men that ‘God loves 
a worker.’’ And they have come to see it with their 
own eyes.—Larle William Gage, Jamestown, N. Y. 


< 
One-Minute “‘ Best Things” 


T THE annual meeting of a Sunday-school asso- 
ciation including in its membership twenty-four 
Sunday-schools, a few minutes were given to 

‘«One Minute Messages’’ from the superintendents, 
who were asked to state in that time the best thing 
that had happened in their schools during the past 
year. Some of these ‘‘ best things"’ testimonies were, 
as follows : ;, 

‘*Of eight young women in a class in my school, 
six have united with the church and five have become 
teachers in the Sunday-school.’’ 

‘« My school has organized a teacher-trajning class, 
adopted the Graded Lesson system, organized a men's 
class of fifty members and a women’s class of forty 
members, and held a teachers’-meeting forty out of 
the fifty-two weeks of the year. I call that ‘ going 
some,’ "’ 

‘*Our school has doubled in numbers through a 
campaign having for its motto ‘ Every member of the 
church a member of the Sunday-school.' This good 
motto has been realized, and our Home Devartment 
has trebled in size, while the weekly offerings have 
been more than double what they have been in any 
other year of the school.’’ 

‘*Our school has come into possession of a genuine 
Sunday-school pastor, one who has never missed a 
session of the school since he came to us, and who 
has attended every meeting of officers and teachers 
held during the week.”’ 

‘Our school has been reorganized from the Cradle 
Roll up to the Adult Department. I had the great 
good fortune to attend the San Fran -isco Convention, 
and have ever since been put‘..g into practise the 
things I heard there. I think I might say that the 
best thing that has happened to our school has been 
the going of the superintendent to that convention.’ 

‘« The best thing that happened in my school wis 
the coming into it of several most capabie men in the 
church who had not been in the Sunday-school for 
years. Their influence was such that it helped to 
retain a number of boys and young men in the school, 
and helped to destroy the impression some of the boys 
had that the Sunday-school was only a ‘ female affair.’ '’ 

*«One of our ‘ best things’ has been an increase of 
the average attendance by fully twenty-five percent, 
and the largest number of baptisms of Sunday-school 
members in any year of the school’s history.'’ 

*«We have had a good many ‘best things,’ and one 
of them has been a marked increase of men and boys 
in the school. Last Sunday, out of an attendance of 
254, there were 148 who were men and boys above 
Three years ago there were 
not fifty men above eighteen years of age in the entire 
school.'’—/. L. Harbour, Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class . 


R, E. A. ROSS, who occupies the chair of soci- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin, has made 
a long study of the Chinese people, visiting 
every province and the sections far remote from the 
coast. He says that the Chinese is defective in 
public sentiment and handicapped by his lust for im- 
mediate profit without regard to the future. ‘‘ Years 
,” he writes, ‘‘ Dr, Nevius, a missionary at Chefoo, 
set out the best of American fruit-trees, and the 
og of his orchard became famous throughout the 
ar East. But on his death his orchard came into 
the hands of a Chinaman who, greedy of the maxi- 
mum profit, made it a pasture for pigs, neglected to 
loosen the soil, and never pruned the trees. As a 
result, the fruit has greatly deteriorated, the cherries 
have become small, the apples and pears knotty, 
woody, and wormy.” This hints to us the place that 
man occupies in making the earth produce *‘ its best.’’ 
Another thing that Dr. Ross observes is that the 
binding of women’s feet,—and he thinks there are 
seventy million pairs of bound feet in China to-day,— 
and the still worse binding of their minds, by igno- 
rance and forced seclusion, have reacted on the life 
of the people. ‘‘Shrewd observers agree that opium- 
smoking and gambling are the besetting vices of the 
Chinese upper classes because of the ennui of their 
lives ; and this is the penalty for keeping woman ‘in 
her place!’” ‘It is not good for man to be alone,” 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the ‘Times. ] 

The teacher will do well to draw on the list of 
reference bocks on Genesis given on page 838. 

Since the lessons of the first half of the year are in 
the book of .Genesis and really constitute a study of 
that book, Mr. Wells’ suggestion that the teacher use 
some plan to get the whole scope of the fifty chapters 
before the class is most desirable. “Any scholar has 
an increased interest when he knows the plan he is 
working on. Dr. Thomas’ first two paragraphs locate 
the lesson with reference to the chapters preceding 
and noe and Professor Clow follows the same 
thought in his opening paragraph. Dr. Thomas’ 
second etogreph suggests a plan for teaching that 
is calculated to be interesting—home, work, duty, 
love. To find the creative sanctions of these in Gen- 
esis is to come up to them in a new way. Verses 
26, 27 in ee 1 were more fully considered last 
week, Dr. Thomas touches on them again, and also 
Dr. Gray in his second paragraph. Dr. Mackie gives 
an interesting legend (paragraph 1). Dr. Thomas’ 
notes on verses 5-7 are full of information. Dr. Mack- 
ie’s second, Professor Clow’s second, and Mr. Ridg- 
way’s first paragraphs fitin here. Dr. Gray in para- 
graph 5 tells the significance of ‘‘ Jehovah.’ 

Professor Clow (paragraph 3) shows that man was 
made for work, and paragraph 4 teaches about Eden; 
see also Dr. Thomas (on verse 8) and Mr. Ridgway 
(paragraph 2). Dr. Gray’s sixth and seventh para- 
graphs deal with Eden and the tree of life and of 
knowledge, Dr. Thomas also speaks of the rivers 
mentioned in verses 10-14, and of the meaning of the 
tree of knowledge. Professor Clow touches or the 
same thought in paragraphs 5, 6, and Mr. Ridgway 
(paragraph 3). In next week’s issue of the ‘Times 
will appear an article on Eden by Professor M. G. 
Kyle. ‘The creation of woman and the foundation of 
the home are covered by Dr. Thomas’ notes, Professor 
Clow’s last paragraph, Dr. Gray’s eighth paragraph, 
Dr. Mackie’s third, and Mr. Ridgway’s last two 
paragraphs. 


The Class in Session 


The eighth psalm is an excellent starting-point for 
the study of these verses. Who of us does not ask 
that question; ‘‘ What is man that thou art mindful 
of him?” These verses give us the answer. They 
are Moses’ answer to his people when they they de- 
mand to know why life is so sacred and why his laws 
about justice and the home are so strict. ‘These an- 
cient records tell us the innate sanctions of creation 
for these things. 

Last week we studied somewhat about the image 
of God in man, and to-day we glance at that again, 
reminding ourselves that that image is the part of 
man that is not shared by the beasts,—personality. 
And personality is, in brief, self-consciousness and 
God-consciousness, with reason and will. Many per- 
sons argue that animals do reason, but no scientist 
or philosopher argues so, It often /ooks as if they 
did; but no animal ever conceives a thing or an ex- 
perience that it has not seen'‘or felt. 
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LESSON 2. JANUARY 12. MAN THE CROWN OF CREATION 


Genesis 1 : 26, 27; 2: 4-25; Psalm 8. Commit Genesis 2 : 16, 17 
Golden Text: God created man in his own image.—Genesis I : 27 


26 And God said, Let us make man in our im after our 
likeness : and let them have dominion over the of the sea, 
and over the birds of the heavens, and over the and 


over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, oll And God created man in his own image, 
in the image of created he him ; male and female created 


he them. 

2:7 And Jehovah God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life: and 
man became a ae soul. 8 And Jehovah God planted a 

arden eastward, in ; and there he put the man whom 

e had formed. 9 And out of the ground made Jehovah God 
to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for 
food ; the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 


15 yg oy God took the man, and put him into the 

rden of Eden t» dress it and to keep it. 16 And Jehovah 

od commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat: 17 but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die. 

18 And Jehovah God said, It is not good that the man 
should be alone ; I will make him a help! meet for him. 19 
And out of the ground Jehovah God formed every beast of the 
field, and every bird of the heavens ; and brought them unto 
the man to see what he would call them: and whatsoever the 
man called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
20 And the man gave names to all cattle, and to the birds of 
the heavens, and to every beast of the field; but for ? man 
there was not found a help meet for him. 21 And Jehovah 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, and he slept ; 
and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead 
thereof : 22 and the rib, which Jehovah God had taken from 
the man, * made he a woman, and brought her unto the man. 
25 And the man said, This is now bone of my bones, and flesh 
of my flesh : she shall be called * Woman, because she was 
taken out of Man. 24 ‘Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife : and they shall 
be one flesh, 

1Or, answering to 
Isshah. § Heb, Ish. z 
The American Kevision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


s 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
¥ the various lesson-articles in this Sone of the Times) 


20Or, Adam *% Heb. builded he into. * Heb, 


Verse 26.—In what sense was man to ‘‘ have dominion ’’ 
over the fish, the birds; etc. ? (Thomas ; Gray, 2.) oY 

Verse 27.—What is meant by the statement that **God 
created man in his own image’’?? (Thomas; Clow, 3; 
Mackie, 1; Gray, 2; Class in Session, 2.) 

2 : 4.—What is the significance of the word ‘ genera- 
tions’’ as used here? (Thomas,) 

Verses 5-7.—Is this a different account of creation from 
that given in chapter 1? (Thomas, 1, vs. 5-7; Clow, 1; 
Gray, 5; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 7.—Is there any significance in the fact that the 
name ‘‘ Jehovah God”? is used here and in the following 
verses, instead of simply ‘‘God’’ as in chapter 1? What 
is the meaning of the phrase ‘‘a living soul’’?? (Thomas; 
Gray, 5; Class in Session, 4.) 

Verse 8.— Where was the garden of Eden? In what 
sense had God planted it? (Thomas; Clow, 4; Gray, 6; 
Class in Session, 5.) 

Verse 9.—What were ‘‘the tree of life’’ and ‘‘the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil’’? (Thomas; Gray, 6; 
Class in Session, 6.) 

Verse 17.—Why should the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil have been put in the garden? Was it a literal 
tree? (Thomas; Gray, 7.) 

Verses 21, 22.—Is: this description of ‘the creation of 
woman to be understood literally ? (Thomas; Mackie, 3; 
Class in Session, 7.) 

Verse 23.— What is the significance of the words ‘‘ Wo- 
man’’ and ‘‘ Man”’ as here used? (Thomas.) , 








Chapter 2: 4 begins a new way of looking at crea- 
tion. Previously man is viewed as a part of creation; 
now creation is shown to be a part of man’s equipment. 

Earth needed a man to bring out its resources, and 
we are now told how he is made. How marvelous 
this telling. We know ourselves as flesh and spirit, 
and here we have the dust of the earth and the breath 
of God as being or together to make a man. It cer- 
tainly matches the facts. How clearly it appears in 
all these old records that man is a peculiar creation 
whose real self is linked with the Creator and not the 
creation in which he lives. 

It is not very profitable to speculate too much 
about Eden; the essential thing is that man was 
given a garden and work todoinit. Vegetation is 
not at its best without the controlling hand of man. 
When we live in cities, we forget that man is, after 
all, primarily a tiller of the ground, and that about 
all we eat and wear comes from the soil. 

What the tree of knowledge of and evil was 
we scarce:can know. (Read again Dr. Thomas’ note 
on v.17.) It certainly is connected with our human 
conscience, the ability to distinguish between right 
and wrong. Man would not have been a being with 


acing seioersttaie ae.iepees A sien ennaet we goed 
or a can 
e klso to be bad! 

The picture of woman's creation from the rib of the 
man is obscure,—not more so, as Dr. Thomas points 
out, than is, in the realm of science, the whole ques- 
tion of sex. We must try not to cloud our brains 
with what we certainly cannot grasp in an hour of 
study, and we must see in this what we evidently 
were meant to see, that woman was made to be man’s 
helpmeet. One of the old writers puts it: ‘* The 
woman was formed out of man—not out of his head 
to rule ever him; not out of his feet to be trod upon 
by him; but out of his side to be his equal; from 
neath his arm to be protected, and from near his heart 
to be loved.” Out of this relation comes the home 
and all that it stands for. And this we find nowhe 
in any man-made religion,—only in our Bible. 


A Lesson Summary 
Things and actions are right when they do what 
they were made and intended for; they are wrong 
when they are anything else. So the first business 
in life and in thinking is to find out what we were 
made to be and to do. The simple lesson of these 
glorious words, indimmed by tens of centuries, is 
that man #s a soul and that he uses a body. When- 
ever men forget that and begin to live work and 
plan or play, forgetting that ha 4 are the image and 
the breath of the eternal God, then things begin to 
go wrong. No amount of argument, doubt, fear, or 
alsehood will change the results. A fact is the most 
impregnable and invincible thing imaginable, a curse 
to him who fights it,-and a blessing to him who uses 
it. These brief verses state the ts about man’s 
nature, the innate necessity of work, the constant 
demand for him to choose between right and wrong, 
and the dominant place of the home, ‘These things 
cannot be evaded; we must face them and answer 
them. After all, it’s a glorious story. Why should 
we not exult in our likeness to God? Who doesnot 
love to work and get results? Since when has the 
sweetness de ed from a moral victory? And 
where'is the equal on earth of the grandeur and joy 
of love between man and maid ? “BAT, (BGS AA 


Questions for Class Use ' 

1. How do we know that man is superior to the rést of 
creation ? 

2. In what does man’s superiority consist ? 

3. What indicates that he was not meant for idleness? 

4. What makes work hard? ; 

5. What is duty? 

6. What shows us that man is meant to choose right in 
the face of evil? ; 

q Why is it not good for man to be alone ? 

. What happens in the home or nation where woman is 

not granted equality ? 


Other Teaching Points 

The Old Testament begins with the incarnation of God’s 
image in a man, and the New Testament begins with the 
incarnation of God’s Spirit in the Son of man. 

The real reason why man should be clean and strong 
and.efficient is the simplest of all reasons, ‘* Ve shal] be 
holy, for I am holy.’’ 

Nothing is said here about immortality of the soul. It 
is implied in the fact that God’s image and God’s breath 
must last as long as he does. 

What a wonderful instrument, after all, is the human 
body! What massive cathedrals it can build! what micro- 
scopic delicacy in its finest products! In oratory and music 
how wonderfully it can express the soul, It is the instru- 
ment with which the unseen mind manages the seen world, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Genesis 9.) 

The most certain thing about human life is that 
there is something wrong in it. One glance at the 
list of the day’s crimes in New York or Chicago is 
appalling. Not all are criminals, but sorrow and 
disappointment, failure, separation, and suffering, 
are a part of every person’s life. Where does all this 
come from, and why does it come in a world that is 
evidently made right and is the fit home for us to live 
in? The problem of evil is a big one. See what 
Genesis says about it. 


1. What lie did the serpent tell ? 
2, Why did they hide from God? 
3. What is a lie ? 
4 What was the result of their sin? State it in the 
order given. 
5. Can you discover : 
When it’s the wisest to keep your eyes open? 
When it’s no use lying? 
When it’s no use to shift the blame ? 
When work gets hard? 
When moving day comes ? 


Evanston, Ii. 


LESSON FOR JAN, I2 (Gen. 1:26, 27;2:4-25;Psa. 8) 


Made to Have Dominion 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D.. 


SHOULD not read this c 
~  aecount of 
gs anf Providence. The writer takes =p 
the story God’s dayof rest. He is looking bac 
on the primeval ages, and only recalling their crea- 
tive work, ‘‘ These are the eens iat is, 
a 


: as a second 


his is the history of God’s wor nd dealing, ‘of 
the heavens and the earth when yes were ee a 
He recalls the past wondrous s only to give him- 
self a starting-point for the record of ’s will and 


God’s way with man. ; 

The first thing he sets down is the condition of the 
earth before man’s creation. He pictures it as a 
waste,—a gray, barren, desolate © green 
herb broke the grim death-color of the drifting sands. 
No branching tree lifted its shading branches into the 
air. But the mists arose and drenched the world 
with a steeping moisture. Soon a rank, luxuriant, 
untamed vegetation overspread the plains and val- 
leys of this silent world. saw that it was good. 
This green earth gladdened his eyes. But its wild- 
ness and its untamed wth marked its imperfec- 
tions.. ‘‘ There was not a man to till the ground.” 
So God took the step in which creation merges into 
providence when he made man, and set another hand 
on the work of his desire. 

The next point emphasized is the spiritual quality 
of the man God created. Man, on one side, is akin 
to the animals. Like them:he is made of the dust of 
the earth. But thatis not the significant fact, ‘* God 
breathed into his nostrils.” A direct, subtle, spirit- 
ual en passed from God into this creature of 
clay, and he ‘‘decame a living soul.” That recalls 
and explains the deep and pregnant statement in the 
story of creation, ‘‘ In the image of God created he 
man.” In God’s likeness, a spiritual naing. with a 
power to respond to God, with faculties of love and 
joy, with a purpose and a will, and with a work to do, 
mian was created. This creature, the human coun- 
terpart of himself, God set over the works of his 
hands. How this ennobles' and transfigures all 
labor. ‘*‘Thé Lord hath need of. him,” is written of 
every humblest being. The Lord hath need of man 
for his high and eternal pu es. The lowliest bit 
of toil is a bit of the work of God. As Stradivarius 

‘4s said to have replied when men bade him cease as 
he grew old: 
** There were a blank, God lacking violins,’’ 


so Np = en can regard himself as required by God. 
All toil, whatever it may be, has its drudgeries, its 
weariness, its hours when it is neither pleasant nor 
interesting. But when we realize that it is work done 
for God and with God, we take up our tools again. 

Then this marvelous writer, this t-historian, 
describes the moral aspects of the world into which 
man has been introduced. It has now become a 
garden, —still deep in every heart the persistent 
ideal and delight of man. The first note the writer 
sets down is its beauty. It was full of things ‘‘ pleas- 
ant to the sight.” Then he passes on to its service- 
ableness for man’s clamant needs. We have that 
daily and ‘recutring need of food, and the ganden 
grew its ripening grain and its trees hung with fruit. 
Then he gives us a hint that the garden, while it was 
the present home, was not to be his limit and boun- 
dary.. The river of Eden, like every river of God, 
was full of water, and its broad, clear.stream parted 
into four, whose waters went out toward the four quar- 
ters of the world. Two of these rivers have been 
identified. The other two are in debate. . But it is 
evident that the writer placed Eden in that once 
loveliest of all lands, the upper regions of Mesopo- 
tamia, That was the cradle of the race. There man 
first learned to see beauty, and first exercised him- 
self in agriculture. From that center, as its rivers 
led, he passed out to a broader dominion. 

The garden gives man beauty and food and an 
outlook to a wider world. But it has further pur- 

ses, If we think of howa growing child appre- 
1ends and understands the world; we shall see how 
orderly and how precise is the advance depicted here. 
A child’s first thought of the world teaches its beauty. 
He sees the wonder of things pleasant tu the eye, the 
bespangled earth and the gleaming stars. Then the 
world becomes God’s great granary and orchard, 
Then, as years grow, the young mind travels out on 
the rivers of romantic dreams to a world beyond, 
Then there break in two stern necessities, ‘* The 

_Lord took the man and put him into the Garden of 
Eden to dress it.” Life becomes duty, and duty 

resents itself in the daily task,—the lesson to be 

earned, the errand to be fulfilled, the little corner to 
be kept. What is the moral purpose of it all? It is 
discipline,—the schooling of the thoughts, the chasten- 
ing of the will, the epee og of the powers. The 
keeping of the garden is still the indispensable moral 
discipline of life. 

Then a higher office comes into view. Life is not 
to be all a revel in beauty, or an heroic adventure, or 
a disciplining duty. Mark that naming, by man, of 
the living.creatures! Whatis that but the beginning 
of that exercise of the mind and that acquirement of 
knowledge, which is the. deepest refreshment of all 


‘studies the 
of 


creation. It is rather the first . 


abode.—Zastward; Either east of 
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our hours, the sure education of our faculties, the 
purest of earthly joys, open to the simplest man who 
: nw hy pees 5 and to the ana 
science looking, with opened eyes, upon 's 
wondrous world. 
’ There-is One consummating touch. To any one 
who.can conceive, in the crudest way, what woman 
has been’ to man, the guardian of his purity, the 
strengthener of his holiest impulses, the minister to 
his noblest needs, the object of his tenderest love, 
the last creative act of God is the crowning blessing. 

It is a picture of a‘ Golden Age. It is the ideal of 
what man’s life should be. It has not been realized. 
No, ‘‘ we see not yet all things put under him.” But 
we lift our eyes from this first chapter of God's provi- 
dence to the first chapter of his redemption, and ‘* we 
- esus,” and we understand the will and purpose 
o % 

GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev.-Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Sxcrion.—Chapter 2: 4 opens the second 
section of Genesis, extending to chapter 4: 
26, and constitutes a necessary advance prepa- 
ratory to the story of the temptation and fall. As 
preliminary to chapter 3, we have the two elements of 
man’s nature; his locality, his position in creation, 
and woman in relation to man. The internal unity 
of the entire section is clear: creation, sin, murder. 
Like chapter 1, it is solid fact in pictorial-literar 
form. e must distinguish between the fac? itself 
and the form of its expression. Whatever symbol- 
ism there is in the account there are facts answering 
to it, so that it is not adequate to speak of ry or 
allegory. As Dillman says, the writer is evidently 
a narrator, 

The Chapter.—Chapter 2: 4-26 is particularly im- 
portant. 1. Verses 4-7, the complex nature of man: 
dust, life, soul. 2. Verses 8-25, the conditions of 
man’s true development, including (1) environment, 
for physical development (vs. 8-14); (2) for moral 
development (vs. 15-17) ; (3) for social developmnent 
(vs. 18-25). Thus we have home, work, duty, love. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Chapter 1 ; 26.—Have dominion: As God's repre-- 


sentative. Psalm 8 describes man's nature, position, 
and goal, as seen in the divine purpose prior to and 
apart from the Fall. Even now, the gift of dominion 
ig not regarded as set aside, though its conditions are 
necessarily modified (Gen. 9 : 2). 

Verse 27.-The image of God: Moral and spiritual 
qualities, especially personality, consciousness, and 
conscience, 

Chapter 2: 4.—Generations: The Hebrew word 
always refers to what follows, never to what pre- 
cedes. There are ten other instances in Genesis, 
meaning posterity, not ancestry. Here it concerns 
the effects of heaven and earth being created; the 
transactions of which they were the scene. 

Verses 5-7.—Not a different account of: creation 
from that in chapter 1, but a necessary advance, 
sopeeeiere to the Temptation and Fall. Chapter 1 

escribes universal creation, and this goes back to 
the sixth ‘‘day,” and prepares for the story of chap- 
ter 3 by setting forth the circumstances of primitive 
man. It would have been impossible to put this in 
chapter 1 without overloading and spoiling the gen- 
eral account. It is a natural sequel, starting (with 
man) where chapter 1 left off. Chapter 2 is anthro- 
pological, not cosmical, and is written with special 
reference.to man’s place in the world. 

Verse 7.—/Jehovah God: Thechange in the Divine 
Name is noteworthy. In chapter 1 ‘‘God” is used 
as the Creator, with special reference to his power. 
In chapter 2 ‘‘ Jehovah”’ is used as the God of revela- 
tion and redemption, with special reference to human 
life and the divine covenant. The combination of 
the two names, Jehovah God, shows the association 
of the God of revelation with the God of creation, and 
the discrimination of usage in the whole section 
(chap. 2: 4 to 4: 26)is most striking, and is a clear 
proof of precision and spiritual meaning.—Living 
soul: ‘The same phrase is used of lower creation in 
chapter 1 : 22,24. It. means the possession of animal 
life, but man and the lower animals did not become 
‘living souls” in the same way. Man alone be- 
came so bya distinct act of divine breathing, and 
this distinguishing manner in which God bestowed 
upon him the breath of life shows his superiority, 

. Verse 8,—d garden eastward in Eden: 'The word 
‘*Eden” is not Hebrew, but seems to mean plain, 
steppe, plateau. Eden was not Paradise, because 
the garden was ‘‘ eastward in Eden:” ‘The locality 
is quite unknown. Opinion varies between Armenia 
and Babylonia, the latter being favored.—P/anted: 
This means special preparation of a place for man’s 
alestine, or of 
the place where the account was written. 

.. Verse 9.— The tree of life: Some tree of the ever- 
green species, and apparently both living and life- 
giving.—Knowledge of good and evil: This does 
not:'mean that the tree possessed any quality.to im- 
part this knowledge, but simply that it was the occa- 


‘** form,” “‘inspire,” and now “ build.” 
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sion of man being able to discriminate between 

and bad, by furnishing a test (through the ibi- 
tion) whether the first man and woman would follow 
good or evil. The word ‘‘ evil” shows that sin already 
existed. 

Verses 10-14.—A river: The names Pison and 
Gihon cannot now be identified. Some think that 
Havilah (chap. 10: 7) is in the northeast of Arabia, 
near the an Gulf. Cush (c 10 ; 8-12) is vari- 
ously explained by Arabia and Ethiopia. 
article, ‘‘ The Garden of Eden,” by Dr. Banks, The 
Sunday School Times, 1907, p. 3). The reference to 
the Tigris and Euphrates seems to show that some 
part of Mesopotamia was inview. Dr. Banks points 
out that a study of these two streams is essential to 
all search for Eden, but that the courses of both 
rivers have constantly changed during the ages, and 
that we can be certain that the Garder of Eden “ was 
not at the present confluence of the rivers, because 
two thousand years ago it was a sea.” oe 

Verse 17.— The tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil: It is hardly likely that God would have placed 
a poisonous tree in Paradise, and it is more likely 
that the tree was in itself , and that any other 
tree would have had the same result if its use had 
been forbidden, It is im ible to say whether or 
not the tree is‘to be re ed as literal, because the 
narrative is pictorial without being allegorical. ‘The 
tree ‘‘ was a concrete representation of that funda- 
mental distinction between right and wrong, duty 
and sin, that lies at the basis of all responsibility.” 

Verse 20.—Gave names; God created man with a 
capacity for thought and for expressing his thoughts 
in words, even pen he was subject in every re- 
spect to physical, intellectual, and moral development. 
‘*He was at once a man and a child,—a child in in- 
formation, but a man incapacity.” In this naming, 
man's dominion was shown (chap. 1: 26, 28), 

Verses 21, 22.—One of his ribs... made he a 

woman: A gcse oe symbolical (not allegorical), 
statement of the relations of the sexes, implying and 
rs posing an underlying reality. Science has 
itera "y nothing to say as to how and when the two 
sexes became differentiated, yet it is evident that 
there is a clear connection and close association he- 
tween them. Genesis gives an exquisitely beautiful 
idea. According to Skinner, the Arabs use similarly 
a word for ‘‘ rib,” saying, ‘‘ He is my bosom compan- 
ion.” And it is interesting to notice that there are 
no less than five words associated with the Divine 
action.-on man and woman: ‘‘create,” ‘ niake,” 
Woman; be- 
ing taken from man, is of his,nature, combining the 
material and the spiritual, and forming man’s com- 
plement and perfection. 

Verse 23.— Woman .,. Man: The Hebrew words 
are ‘‘Isshah” and ‘‘ Ish,” thus indicating woman’s 
derivation from, and yet her likeness to, man. 

Verse 24.— Therefore: Whether these words were 
uttered by Adam or by the historian, they are the 
divine declaration of the law of marriage. . its foun- 
dation lies in the original relationship of man and 
woman in creation and the marriage union between 
the two, It consists of a forsaking of parents in re- 
gard: to habitation, and a union between man and 
wife in a unity of persons (Mal. 2: 15; Matt. 19: 5). 


Wvrcuirre CoLiece, Toronro. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H." Ridgway 


The Wonder of It.—/Jehovah God formed man of 
the dust... and man became a living soul (v. 7). 
If you could see the returns of a two-hundred-pound 
man from a crematory you would realize how little 
solid stuff it takes to house aman. ~ We are mostly 
wind and water, cheapest stuff there is,” as Uncle 
Billy says. What makes a man is that mysterious 
thing breathed in called ‘‘a living soul.” It is this 
heavenly thing. this wonderful thing, that God finds 
so much trouble to handle and deal with. He never 
has any trouble with the dust and the ‘“‘ wind and 
water” itis mixed with. He can mold that as he 
likes at his own sweet will. But having given us the 
soul, he can do nothing with it but by our permission. 
He cannot own you unless you give yourself to him. 
And he stands begging you for the gift of yourself. 
His whole word is a word of ‘‘Come.” Because once 
you cut loose from heaven he has lost you, Lucifer 
out of heaven becomes king of hell. The soul out of 
heaven joins Lucifer’s host. And this is not where 
the heaven-made are designed for (Psa. 9: 17; Matt. 
23: 37; Rev. 22:17). 

Where is Eden?— 4 garden eastward in Eden 
(v. 8). Where is the Garden of Eden? Never mind 
where it was. That doesn’t much matter. But 
where is.:it Now? I am the authority to tell you be- 
cause I have the wisdom to know. It is right back 
of ay Fraser’s little home up there on the hillside 
in The Annex. I see Jerry in it every evening play- 
ing in the rich brown soil after the day shoveling coal 
dewn in old- Number Four. And making the cun- 
ningest little beds you ever saw presently to be filled 
with.Garden-of-Eden-sass. ‘Sallie and the kids a 
settin’ there on the steps bossin’ the job,” as Jerry 
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says. There is nothing but e and ha 
piness up there in that eine doltas-a-aneeth 
adise. And the fun of it is that since 
se has come and shown the way every 
fellow in town can have his Garden of 
Eden. No briars, no thorns, Just a tick- 
ling of the earth that is play. Then the 
rden glows with daffodils and tulips, and 
‘laughs with beans and lettuce. If you want 
to find this garden eastward in Eden the 
Gardener is here to show it to - right in 
fertile old Chester Valley (John 20: 15; 
Luke 17: 21; Ezek. 28: 13). . 


Death in Eden.— Zhe tree of life... and 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
(v. 9). The King arranged this beautiful 
estate expressly for the royal family. That's 
us.. The tree of life—Immortality, ‘The 
tree of knowledge — Intelligence. Man 
was the only everlasting thing in the garden, 
Death was already there in everything but 
-Addm, the Royal Prince. There were flow- 
ers. ‘lhere were fruits. There were seeds, 
These infer death. Why new plants except 
to replace those which pass, But the tree 
of life was there, then, and the tree of life is 


_in the garden now. So is the tree of death 


—knowledge of good and evil. But it does 
no harm unless you eat, It is well to be 
smart. It is disastrous to be a ‘‘ smartie.’’ 
These are they who have eaten and laugh at 
the tree of life. ‘*A legend,’’ ‘‘a priestly 
invention,’’ sneered the professor. ** What 
for the world to come? ’’ Lasked. ‘I wiil 
take my chances,’’ he replied. And he did, 
nothing in a million, hen God started 
man he tied him to heaven by a withe from 
the tree of life. And that tree grows up 
there in Jerry Fraser’s little garden to this 
very day (1 John 3:2; Rev. 2: 7). 


Old Bachelors.— /¢ is not good that 
the man should be alone (v. 18). Heaven’s 
verdict, and heaven knows. The world also 
agrees, and here in Pennsylvania he is fined 
five percent. The most miserable animals I 
meet are old bachelors. One at a time, 
please! No one to love bald heads, gold 
teeth, gray whiskers, and wrinkles, Noone 
to care for selfishness and crankiness. There 
is something wrong with ‘a confirmed old 
bachelor.” Sit down, Jones, I ami not talk- 
ing about mother bachelors and sistet bach- 
elors, who sacrifice themselves to take care 
of their loved ones. They are not ‘‘con- 
firmed,’’ but are on a special high duty. 
The kind I'mean you will find around the 
clubs and on store-boxes. None in Sunday- 
school or other good work, ‘Catholic 
priests.’” No, George, the good priest is 
not a lone man, but is married to the burden 
of his parish. Victor Hugo describes him 
in ‘*Les Miserables.’’ A man can only 
have the finishing touches put on him by the 
hand of a noble woman. Young Doctor 
Appleton has just come to town and hung 
out his shingle, and is making good very 
rapidly, ‘If he will just marry some smart 
young woman to keep him tuned up and 
toned up,’’ say the prophets, ** he will some 
day be the leading doctor of the county.’’ It 
all depends on the marry (Prov, 31 : 23-28; 
Rom. 7 : 4; 2 Cor. 11: 2). 


In the Dining-Room.— Therefore shall a 
man leave his father and his mother (v. 24). 
And have a nice little home of his own. God 
knew at the start the very thing to make 
man happy. ‘Tostick your toes under your 
own table with the sweetest little girl in all 
the world sitting opposite and laughing into 
your eyes is high water in the Saeden of 
Eden in this year of our Lord 1913. And 
don’t you fellows forget that. I have been 
doing it for twenty-nine years, and it is more 
fun than ever. And here is the motto which 
hangs on the dining-room wall, and which 
you can buy anywhere for a quarter : 





CHRIST I$ THE HEAD OF THIS HOUSE 
THE UNSEEN GUEST AT EVERY MEAL 
THE SILENT LISTENER TO EVERY 
CONVERSATION 











I met an old friend one day after he had been 
married a year. ** Bill,’’ said he, ** remem- 
ber what you told me before I was married 
about my toes under my own table; well, 
old man, you were right.’ But alas! while 
my friend has grown rich and famous with 
the years, Happiness does not now sit at the 
table, because instead of Christ, Dollars: be- 
came the head of that house (Matt. 18 : 20; 
Rev. 3: 20). 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two for the best illus- 
cinta tap nammmtanee of eon, ond Ob 

n acceptance m 

year's calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


His Child’s Picture.—God created man 
in his own image (Golden Text). Bishop 
Thoburn tells a beautiful story about a pic- 
ture of his dead child, It seemed a very 
imperfect photograph, so blurred that 
scarcely a trace of the loved features could 
be seen in it. But one day he took the pic- 
ture to a photographer, and asked him if he 
could do anything to improve it. In three 
weeks the bishop returned, and as: he saw 
the picture in its frame on the wall, he was 
startled. It seemed as if his child were 
living again before him. -The image had 
been in the old picture, but was concealed 
beneath the blurs and mists that were there 
also. In ev true disciple there is the 
image of the Master. It may be very dim. 
Its features are overlaid by blurs and blem- 
ishes, and are almost unrecognizable by 
human eyes. It is the work of Christ in our 
lives to bring out this likeness. This is 
what he is doing in many of his ways with 
us.—Emma Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. 
From Dr. Miller’s Year Book. The prise 
for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


A Priceless Gem.— God created man in 
his own image (Golden ‘lext).—During the 
World’s Fair in Chicago there was one place 
in the Tiffany exhibit that one could never 
approach, because of the = crowd gath- 
ered around it. I was there many times, 
but never could I get at the place; I always 
had to stand on tiptoe and look over the 
heads of the crowd. What were they look- 
ing at? Nothing but a cone of purple velvet 
revolving upon an axis, and toward the apex 
of the cone a large, beautiful diamond of 
almost priceless worth. It was well worth 
looking at. But I have never recalled that 
scene but what the thought has come to me 
that the single soul of the raggedest pauper 
on the streets, of the most degraded wonian, 
of the most ignorant boy or girl, is of infin- 


itely more yalue ‘in God’s sight than ten | 


thousand gems like that.—Burton H. Wins- 
low, Saco, Me, Quotation from R. A. Tor- 
rey, D.D., in Zion's Adoveate, 


Our Kingdom.— God created man in his 
own image (Golden Text). A late king of 
Prussia, visiting in one of his villages, was 
welcomed by the school children. hen he 
came to address them he took an orange in 
his hand, and asked, ‘‘To what kingdom 
does this belong?’’ ‘* To the vegetable 
kingdom, Sire,’’ said a little girl, Holding 
up a gold coin, he asked, «Po what king- 
dom does this belong?’’ ‘To the mineral 
kingdom,’’ said one of the children, ‘‘To 
what kingdom do I belong, then?’ asked 
the king. The children were puzzled. They 
did not want to say to the animal kingdom 
lest their royal visitor might be offended. 
Then there flashed to the mind of one of 
them the thought, ‘‘God made man in his 
own image,’’ and looking up, she said, ‘* To 
God’s kingdom, Sire.’’ The king was 
touched ; and, laying his hand on the child’s 
head, while a tear started in his eye, said, 
** God grant that I may be accounted worthy 
of that kingdom.’’— Zhe Rev. C, H, Kilmer, 
Mecklenburg, N. Y. 


God’s ‘‘ Photographs.” — God created 
man in his own image (Golden Text). Have 
not all of us, some time or other, been photo- 
graphed? And when the proof.has arrived, 
our friends have exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, how like 
you! Itis good!’’ Orelse they have said, 
** That’s not a bit like you; you must have 
your photograph taken again.’’ We are to 
be God’s likenesses or photographs. Men 
cannot see him, and many will not take the 
trouble to read about him, but they will look 
at ys. Might they say, as we do of some 
photographs, ‘“‘ If the name were not on, I 
shouldn’t know who it was meant to repre- 
sent,’’—Mrs. M. Watts, Herne Hill, London, 
Eng. From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


Electricity.x—And man became a living 
soul (v. 7). It was from an editorial in one 
of our daily papers that I clipped the follow- 
ing: ** Edison never saw a soul, and so does 
not believe in a soul. He believes in. elec- 
tricity, however. " When did he ‘see it? ’’— 
£. Louise Hackett, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


The Emperor’s Plow.— And /ehovah 





God took the man, and put him inio the 
garden of Eden to dress tt and to keep it 





(v. 15). - To show their sense of the dignity 
of work the Chinese emperor on one day of 
the year was accustomed to hold the plow, 
and the empress to work the loom ; but we 
need no royalty to toy with the instruments 
of toil to persuade us of the glory of humble 
service. Jesus has consecrated the work- 
shop by his presence, and glorified work by 
his example.—Zmma C. Fisk, Boonville, 
N.Y. Quotation from W. L, Watkinson, 
in The Record of Christian Work. 


: % 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


This is no toy [the mapenseone and the 
stereoscopic pho ph), which thus car- 
ries us into the very presence of alli that is 
most inspiring to the soul in the scenes 
which the world’s heroes and martys have 
hallowed by looking upon. It is no toy; it 
is a divine » placed in our hands nomi- 
nally by sc’ walker the py An inspiration 


which is reveal the mighty through 
humble students of ontuce.~@iives Wen- 
dell Holmes.' ; 














T IS not often that lower Mesopotamia, 
the storied district of Eden, is explored 
by an American traveler. This has 

recently been done ; the result is that stereo- 
hs are now obtainable, giving us all a 
chance to look upon the land where far, far- 
off ancestors of the men of 1913 used to live 
many thousands of years ago. For example, 
you may stand at the edge of a steep bluff bor- 
dering a winding tributary of the Euphrates, 
with the broad current sweeping slowly past 
thirty or forty feet below. ‘Tall, feathe 
date palms and shade trees with big, so 
masses of green foliage grow along the bluff 
near you and are reflected in the stream. 
Farther ahead you see a bend in the river 
with lower banks; there the soil, fertilized 
by deposits of mud during the spring freshets, 
would respond generously to cultivation. In 
the distance you have a glimpse of the white- 
washed stone houses of a Turkish village. 
One of the village boys loiters near you on 
the bluff with a goat that has been put in 
his care. A couple of men, wearing b 
cotton robes and having their heads protected 
from the sun by cloth turbans, are gazing 
idly over the river. You can almost feel the 
heat in the languid air. ; ' 

This region must have been in ancient 
times much more productive of natural foods 
than it is now—a district where primitive 
man could secure with almost no exertion 
all the simple necessaries of life. - 

(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘* Beautiful 
scene in lower Mesopotamia, traditional 
location of the Garden of Eden.’’) 

The Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied, as usual, to the lessons 
for the year. ‘welve stereographs, several 
of them made in old Mesopotamia expressly 
for Sunday-school use, will be described in 
connection with the Uniform Lessons of this 
quarter ; price, $2, The four for January cost 
67 cents. Less than four in one order are 20 
cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents each. 
Lantern slides of the same scenes can also be 
obtained. Plain slides, 50 cents each ; sepia, 
55 cents; colored, $1.10. Postage or express 
will be prepaid. Send orders to The Sunday 
School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


ND God said, Let us make man in our 
image (1: 26). Jewish tradition de- 
scribes how when God made this an- 

nouncement to the worshiping host around 
the throne, Truth stepped forward and im- 
plored him not to do it, because man would 
be a source of trouble and shame to her on 
account of his lying and deceit. Then Mercy 
begged him to do as he had said, because 
man would show pity toward his creatures. 
Against this Peace protested that the heart 
of man would be inclined toward cruelty 
and strife. But Charity interceded for man, 
saying that he would protect the weak and 
deliver the oppressed. After listening to 
this counsel, God took Truth and threw her 
down to the earth. Upon this the angels 
asked why he had acted so toward Truth, 
his signet-ring. ‘The Lord replied, ‘‘ Man 
will seek after Truth, and when she returns 
to me she will bring man along with her.’’ 





1 The article on page 831 of this issue, “If You 
Gannot Travel to Palestine,” shows possibilities of 
the stereoscope which may be new to you. 
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And Jehovah God formed man of the 
dust of the "ec kL The same re- 

ious imagination s that this dust was 

en from the four corners of the earth, a 
pictaresque explanation of the variety of type 
among the children of Adam. 


He took one of his ribs (v. 21), The same 


Jewish tradition tells how a Roman emperor 
once asked a celebrated rabbi about the ori- 
ge of his religion, and the rabbi gave him a 
ble to read, After a few days the emperor 
returned the book, saying that his religion 
was a bad one, because its God was a thief, 
for he took a rib from Adam’s body without 
asking the owner’s permission! Upon this 
the em r’s daughter, a secret ‘‘ wor- 
shiper of God,’? who was present at the in- 
terview, asked her father if he had heard 
that the palace had been entered the previous 
night by a thief, who had stolen a silver 
bowl, but in his haste had left behind a 
beautiful gold vase studded with gems, The 
emperor smilingly exclaimed that such a thief 
was a benefactor, and expressed the hope 
that he would come again. ‘‘ Even so,’’ 
said the princess, ‘‘God took away a rib 
from Adam, but he gave him a woman in- 
stead, ” . 
ALEXANDRIA, Ecyprt. 


% 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


IFTY Cuaprers.—It will add much to 
the interest of the first two quarters of 
this year, all of whose lessons are in 

Genesis, and help to bind them together, as 
well as to give a comprehensive view of 
Genesis, if you set up what I call a ‘‘ chapter 
board.” I described the.plan in this paper 
the last time we studied Acts, but it applies 
even better to Genesis. 

Cut fifty oblong pieces of heavy cardboard 
or white pasteboard (Bristol board is best). 


Y| They should be about an inch and a half 


long and three-fourths of an inch high, 
Number them plainly on the back from one 
to fifty. On the front print plainly’ on each 
a brief. title for. that er of Genesis— 
preferably a one- word title. The following 
list may be used: 1. Creation. 2, Eden. 
3. Sin. 4. Death. 5. Generations, 6. 
Noah, 7. Flood. 8. Dove. 9. Rainbow. 
10. Generations, 11. Babel. 12. Abram. 
13. Lot. 14. Melchizedek. 15. Covenant. 
16. Ishmael, 17. Sarah, 18. Intercession. 
19. Sodom. 20, Abimelech. - 21. Hagar, 
22. Moriah. 23. Machpelah. 24. Rebekah. 
25. Twins, 26. Wells. 27. Birthright. 
28. Bethel. 29. Rachel. 30, Laban. .31. 
Mizpah. 32. Peniel. 33. Esau. 34. Dinah. 
35. Israel. 36. Edom. 37. Joseph. .38. 
Tamar. 39. Potiphar’s Wife. 40. Butler. 
41. Pharaoh’s Dreams. 42. Spies. 43. 
Benjamin. 44. Judah. 45. Reconciliation. 
46. Goshen. 47. Famine. 48. Ephraim. 
49. Blessings. 50. Joseph’s Death. 

In the upper part of each oblong make 
two holes at the same distance apart. Také 
a smootb board, and for each oblong drive 
two brads into it, so that the brads will fit 
into the holes, the oblong hanging from 
them. Arrange these in rows of ten each, 
and print above each oblong on the board 
the figures from 1 to 50. In each week of 
the six months the children will learn the 
titles of the new chapters covered. 

You may review these chapter titles with 
a variety of exercises by the aid of the 
chapter-board, Placing the oblongs on the 
table, title side up, have the pupils: take 
turns placing in position on the board the 
different titles, in the correct order. Placing 
the oblongs on the board, number side up, 
have the pupils hang them up title side out, 
naming each title before the oblong is turned 
over. First take them up in the order of 
numbers, and then in haphazard order as 
the teacher calls the numbers. Or the 
teacher may say, ‘‘ Find and hang up the 
Rainbow chapter,’’ etc. Or, the oblongs 
being title-side up, the teacher may say, 
‘*¢ Find and hang up the tenth chapfer,’’ etc. 
Or, the oblongs being hung upon the board, 
number side out, the teacher may say, ‘‘ Take 
down the Babel chapter,’’ etc. One of 
these drills will be enough for a lesson, and 
by repeating them persistently you may 
familiarize your pupils with the outline of 
Genesis, so that they will readily turn to any 
event. 


AUBURNDALE, MASS, 
































After the Lesson.—Any boy whose father 
has become a true friend and beloved helper 
to others may well be grateful when some 
one telle the boy that he is so like his father. 
It means something to be like one’s honored 
father. But Suppose wherever we go, tired 
people, those who are troubled by sin or 
disappointment or burdened with many cares, 
should say, ‘‘ I always feel nearer my heavenly 
Father when you are with me.’’ Would 
that not be a blessed pr pesreae F to God’s 

er working out through our lives? God 
intended at the beginning, and he intends 
now, that we should be like him, It is not 
his will that we should go about with troubled 
looks and tronblesome ways and selfish 
thoughts that make us forgetful of other peo- 
ple. It would not be like nim to do like 
that. Man has done much to spoil in him- 
self the likeness of God. A good many of 
us are very badly damaged, and all of us 
somewhat. damaged. But through Jesus 
Christ we are to be brought back into like- 
ness to God. We can cairy strength and 
joy and gladness with us wherever we go. 
We can be living witnesses, if we are willing, 
of the restoring power of Jesus Christ in our 
lives, The very thought of this makes our 
hearts leap, because we do not want to be 


: 4-25; Psa. 8) 


unlike God. Let me set forth the thought 
on the board in this way: 





MADE IN” 


LOSING }eoos IMAGE 
RESTORED TO " : 














We were made in God’s image. 
sin we spoiled God’s image in us. 
Christ we can be restored to his 
likeness. The writer of From the 
was once with a missionary in t 
streets of Some of the Arabs, as 
we smiled and spoke to him. ‘* Do 
you hear what they called me?’’ asked the 

i . **No,”’ was the answer. ‘* 
do not remember my name, so they call me 
by the name of Jesus.’’ And the missionary 
spoke affectionately of those men among 
whom he was preaching Christ. While the 
missionary saw in this the friendliness of the 
Arabs, his‘companion saw an illustration of 
a life so lived by a man that not the man, but 
his Lord, was thought of as others met him 
by the way. Is this what others are reminded 
of when they meet us? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


By our 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
“A mighty fortress is our God.” 
‘** Angel voices, ever singing.’’ 
‘* From all that dwell below the skies.”’ 
** God is love ; his mercy brightens."’ 
‘*O Christ, our King, Creator, Lord."’ 
‘* Praise, my soul, the King of heaven."’. 
“Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim.” 
(References in ntheses are to the metrical 
Psalm Sock ** Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 8 : 1-8 (12 : 2-6). 
Psalm 100 : 1-4 (199 : 1-3). 
Psalm 115 : 7-10 (232 : 1-4). 
Psalm 102 : 17-20 (205 : I, 2). 
Psalm 17 : 11-14 (90: 1-4). 
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DEPARTMENT HELPS ) 





. For the Primary Teacher 
2 (By Mrs. Maty Féster Bryner 


»ESSON TracHING.—God made the 

world to be a home for people. 

; Before the Lesson.—\f the children 
bring pictures of things God has made, ar- 
range them in groups on the wall or black- 
board, to classify things that live in the air, 
in the water, in the ground, or on the 
ground, Bring some pictures yourself of 
fruits, flowers, birds, etc. By questioning, 
assist the children to recall the order of crea- 
tion, using some of the songs suggested last 
week. Impress the thought that our food 
and all we wear come from things which 
God made. 

Lesson Story.—When God had made day 
and night; heavens and earth; water, air, 
and sky; sun, moon, and stars; flowers, 
fruits, and grains; birds, fishes, and. beasts 
—there was everything in this world to make 
it a happy home for people. And God said, 
‘* Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.’’ 

Animals, such as cattle, horses, dogs, and 
sheep, were made to walk around, but their 
faces look toward the ground, where they 
find their food. God made man to stand up- 
right, with his face looking forward, or up 
toward the sky. Man could see God’s won- 
derful works in air and sky, as well as on the 
ground, God gave to man two hands, which 

’ could be trained to do many wonderful things. 
All other living things had breath, but to man 
God gave not only breath but a living soul, 
which could think and love and worship. 
That was how God created man in his own 
image or likeness. Man was to rule and 
have control over all other things which God 
made and gave to man to enjoy. 


** God our Father made the skies, 
Bees and birds and butterflies, 
‘Tiny flowers, and trees that wave, 
These lovely gifts our Father gave.” 


Song Stories for the Sunday-school,.15 cents. 
‘layton F. Summy Co., Chicago, publisher.) 


The beautiful place which God prepared 
ra home for man was called the garden of 
fden. Adam was the first man to live there. 
He was to keep the garden and care for it, 
and to name the birds and animals. ‘There 
were wonderful trees of many kinds. God 
said to Adam, ‘‘ You may eat of every tree 





of the garden except the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil; if you eat that, you shall 
surely die.’’ 

But Adam was lonesome, without another 
person to talk to him and to enjoy all the 
lovely things. 
the man to be alone ; I will make a helper 
for him. While Adam was sound asleep, 
Ged made a woman to be his companion and 
helper. When Adam awoke and saw the 
woman whom God had given to be his wife 
and companion, he was much pleased. They 
were very happy. I think Adam told his 
wife, Eve, about the beautiful garden which 
God had given to them and their children. 
He surely told Eve what God had said about 
the one tree whose fruit they must not eat. 
Show to-day’s picture, and sing the refrain 
mentioned last week: ‘* All things bright 
and beautiful.’’ Add one stanza: 


‘* He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
How good is God our Father, 
Who doeth all things well.’’ 

(Senge for Little ee & cents. Pilgrim Press, 

ston. Also in ‘‘ Carols.’’) 

Everything that God had made was good. 
When all was finished, God rested from his 
work which he had made, and God blessed 
‘the Sabbath and hallowed it. Sing ‘‘ Holy 
Sabbath! Happy Morning !’’ from ‘‘ Songs 
for Little People.’’ 

Of all things which God had created, man 
was the greatest. Long afterward King 
David wrote a beautiful Psalm about it. Re- 
peat or read Psalm 8, omitting verse 2. 

After the Lesson,—We live in the same 
world that God made for Adam and Eve. 
We enjoy so many good things which God 
has given that we want to sing about them : 


** For the fruit upon the tree, 

For the birds that sing of thee, 

For the earth in beauty dressed, 
Father, mother, and the rest ; 

For thy precious, loving care, 

For thy bounty everywhere, — 
Father in heaven, we thank thee." 

(Songs for Little People.) 


Many kinds of people now live in the 
world, yet God has never forgotten to put in 
each one a living soul. Each little child in 
our Sunday-school and everywhere is made 
in God's image. How carcful we should be 
never to spoil his image by doing wrong! 

Hand-work.—Draw or write something 


God said, It is not good for | J 
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that God made to. tiv Je. the air, i» ihe 
water, in the nd. 
things which | er pede which was great- 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


I. The Image of God. 
(a) Its nature and (b) purpose. 
Il, Adam's Garden. 
(a) Its purpose. (b) Adam's choice. 
III. The Woman in the Garden. 


N Philadelphia, perhaps more than in any 
other American city, the ancestry of an 
individual counts more than wealth in 

giving him entrance to exclusive circles. 

ere, the social leaders are.not millionaires 
merely, but ‘‘ blue-bloods.”” A long line of 
good ancestry is a valuable asset, but let me 
show you what a wonderful one you have. 
Last week we-studied the preparation of the 
earth for man. To-day we learn the real 
reason why man is the crown of creation, 
and why he means more to Jehovah than a 
perfected animal, This is the record of the 
creation of Adam. 

From Genesis 1 : 26, 27 to 2: 7 we dis- 
cussed the fact that man’s body is made 
from dust and returns to dust. We explained 
that it was the ‘‘ breath of God’? in us that 
made man a spiritual creature. 

Suggest a boy or girl in the church who is 
** the image-of his or ber father.’””? My girls 
named a boy whose physical proportions and 
features resembled his father’s. God is a 
Spirit, hence this likeness of ours must be 
spiritual. 

This spiritual nature in us has its special 
purpose. The wireless message sent from 
one station can only be received by an in- 
strument with a similar nature. ithout 
the ‘‘image of God’’ we could have no 
communion with God; with it we are obli- 
gated to hear and execute his will. This 
makes man a responsible moral creature. 

II. To teach man this responsibility, and to 
reveal to him his weakness apart from God, 
Jehovah placed Adam jin the garden, and 
gave him work to do. - Note the possible lo- 
cation of Eden, and’ Adath’s work. ‘He was 
to have dominion over every living thing, 
but he himself was subject to obedience unto 
ehovah. 

** Adam’s Garden ”’ is where we, too, are 
placed to work. Perhaps mills, schools, 
shops, kitchens, do net seem like gardens, 
but there we, too, Jearn the lesson of our re- 
sponsibility as moral and spiritual beings 
through our choices. 

Adam had the choice of many things to do, 
but only one prohibition was given. Note 
the stronger appeal to the positive side. A 
choice was necessarily presented to make 
Jehovah’s people understand that he would 
never force his children. Their will to 
choose was his divine gift, and therefore he 
would not prevent its use. The obedience 
must be willing. 

In your garden, girls, Jehovah has also 
pinone some forbidden ‘‘tree.’”’ Each girl 

nows what it is, for she has the knowledge 
of right and wrong, Are your choices each 
day fulhlling your responsibility to him whose 
image you bear ? 

III. Note the incompleteness of Adam in 
spite of his perfect surroundings. The pur- 
pose is to reveal Jehovah’s standard for 
woman, Compare it with the early stand- 
ards of other peoples. Note Jesus’ attitude 
to women, Note the woman was not to be 
the slave, nor the ruler, but the helper and 
completer of man, She was not to do Adam’s 
work, but to fill a sphere of her own. Their 


, bond of union was in Jehovah, in whose 


image both were created. There can be no 
perfect union of man and woman without 
this Jehovah bond. Girls should remember 
this when giving their lives and happiness 
into another’s keeping. 


Home Work on the Next Week’s Lesson 


Study Genesis 3: 1-12, 22-24, 

Why is the tempter pictured by a serpent 
rather than a lion? (Matt. 10: 16; 2 Cor. 
IE: 3.) 

What course would have been better than 
argument with the tempter? 

Find what made the temptation appealing. 

Where did the woman’s sin begin ? 

Memorize John 8; 34. 





1 This may be omitted with younger girls, but I 
considered it with my own girls, 





-* 835. 


Read of Jesus’ temptation (Luke 4 : 1-13). 
Does God tempt man? (Read Jas. 1 : 


2-15. 
Nake that the presentation of a choice 
Jehovah, in order to teach a man his 

or weakness, is an entirely different thing 
from enticing a man to choose the evil path. 
That is Satan’s work. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 





Pucker's ‘* Views ’’ are not only readabie, 
but they give a ——e oe teaching plas, 
show how to grip the boys’ attention, bring 
out the tual truth needed boys, 
sug ° lessons, ilbustrations, and 
blackboard diegrams, and assign home- 
work.—The Editor. . 











“ EORGE, you’ve got a dog, haven’t 
u?’? Degen teacher last Sunday 
after wé@had all read the lesson to- 





gether. - 

** You bet,” hollered Bulldog Jones, ‘‘ two 
of ’em, and they’re dandies.’’ 

‘*So’ve I got one,’’ said Bumps, and 
every fellow said the same, except Skinny. 

**T used to have one,’’ he whispered to 
me, ‘‘ but we never had any scraps to spare, 
so he ran away and never came back.’’ 
Looks like a drunken father is hard even on 
the dog. 

'*¢ What is the difference,’’ asked teacher, 
** between a dog and a boy?”’ 

** A boy can think,’’ answered Fred. 

‘Huh!’ snorted Bulldog, ‘*my Towser’s 
got more brains than lots of boys.’’ 

**Ves,’’ smiled teacher, ‘‘d think, and 
yet there isa difference in a boy’s thinking.”’ 

So he explained how animals think only 
of things and actions, while human beings 
think about ideas, can carry out Jong trains 
of reasoning, and know about heayen and 
God 


‘* How else are dogs different ?’’ went on 
teacher, 

‘* When they die that’s the.end of.them,’’ 
said Carl, kind ,of: sad,.,thinking of his 
Laddie. =p nmaytin th 

*¢ And what about us?’ teacher asked: 

»  There’s something in us that lives, for- 
ever,’’ answered Bert, 

** What is it?’* was the next question. 

‘‘Father says it’s our sonl,’? Fred an! 
swered, ‘* but mother told me that I am the 
soul, I don’t quite see how it is.’’ 

Then teacher took out of his pocket an 
old silver watch that he said was his father’s, 
Hie opened the case and took the insides 
right out. 

‘* Which is the watch, boys?’’ he asked 
as he laid the two parts on the table. 

** Why, the wheels and things, of course,’’ 
spoke up Skinny. ‘‘ That’s the part that 
runs.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’? smiled teacher. ‘‘Even out of 
the case it goes right on. So the life inside 
our bodies, that loves and believes, is the real 
man, When we say a man dies, the real 
life just comes oyt and leaves the case.’’ 

‘* Where did the two parts of man come 
from ?’’ he asked next. 

‘¢ God made the body,’’ answered Fred. 

** But-he. breathed in the soul from his 
own life,’’ said Carl. 

**I don’t see about that being made of 
dust,’’? grumbled Bulldog. 

So teacher took out a school physiology, 
and had him read that about the chemical 
elements of the human body. 

**I don’t know just how God made man’s 
body out of dust in the first place,’’ said 
teacher, ‘‘but there it is. Every chemical 
in the body is found in the earth, and all 
that we eat to rebuild our bodies is made of 
the same stuff and comes, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the ground.’’ 

Then he took up the question-sheets with 
our answers on them, and read some of the 
answers. They were all about the same, 
only for the question, **‘ Who is man like ?”’ 
Fred had, ‘* Man’s body is like a big monkey 
and his soul like God,’’ and Bulldog Jones 
wrote that Adam lived in heaven. 

Teacher explained about our being like 
God because God is a Spirit, and we, the 
real we inside, are spirits. Then he drew a 


map on the board to show the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, and how the Garden of 
Eden was somewhere near there, only the 
country is all changed now. 

**I don’t see why God made Adam and 
Eve work taking care of the garden when 
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they hadn’t done anything bad yet,’’ said 
Skinny. © 

**So they would be happy. answered 
teacher, ‘* Aren’t you boys happier making 
a kite or a bush-house or a snow-fort than 
when you can’t find anything to do?”’ 

‘** Sure,’’ said Bert, * but that isn’t work. 
We like to doit,” - , 

**So did Adam and Eve like to take care 
of the beautiful garden,’’ smiled teacher, 
** There were no weeds nor pests. It wasn’t 
like work at all. But even then God did 
not want people to be idle, and he certainly 
doesn’t want any loafers now. He has 
something grand for every one of you boys 
to do in life, and even now you are learnin 
and growing, getting ready for your re 
work,’’ 

**I can’t swallow that rib yarn about 
Eve,’’ said Bulldog suddenly, afraid the bell 
would ring before he got to it. 

**Well,’’ said teacher, *‘I can’t under- 
stand it myself just how it was, and it may 
be we never shall understand it till we get to 
heaven, But it is to teach us that man and 
woman were meant to help each other. 
Every man when old enough ought to win 
the love of a pure, noble woman, and make 
her his wife.’’ 





DEAN GRAY’S 


By James M. Gray, D. D., 
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Then he talked about how we ought not 
to do anything low or impure that we’d be 
ashamed to have our wives know about. He 
showed us a picture of his mother, and 
us how, when he was a boy, he used to tell 
her all he did, and what he meant to be, you 
know, and all that. He said he didn’t use 
to think that else could ever be as 
much to him as his mother was. But when 
God gave him the wonderful love of the 
woman that is his wife, he found he wanted 
to tell her everything just like he used to tell 
his mother, and that she is just as much a part 
of his life as if she had been made from his 
body. 

**Oh, ** he said, ** don’t ever do any 
low, shameful thing that you would blush to 
tell your mother or your wife by and by.’’ 

en he put on the board : 
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There went the bell. 
‘* Every one bring a written definition of 
sin next Sunday,’’ said teacher. 








BIBLE CLASS \ 


Dean of the Moody 
Bible Institute 





HE student will find the Scofield Refer- 
ence Bible (Oxford University Press, 
$2 to $10) valuable for its dispensa- 

tional teachings, and also a pamphlet by the 
same author entitled, ‘* Rightly Dividing the 
Word. of- Truth”’. (Revell, 15 cents). For 
the unity of the Bible referred ‘to in the last 
lesson, read» Adolph Saphir’s ** The Divine 
Unity of Scripture’? “(New . York: Gospel 
Publishing House, 50 cépts net). To. appre- 
ciate: the distinction between the first two 
verses of Genesis and the account of the 
ersation “which «follows, with - its _ possible 


br ope von. the: age. of ‘the’.'earth, read 
“+ Bar ty aslieat ges * by G. H. Pember 
(Revell, $1250), | vo tec fe 

* Qur new Jesson ‘begins at verse. 26 with the 
creation of man. Notice another intimation 
of the Trinity-in ‘*us’’ and ‘*our.’’ The 
**image ’’ of God may mean man’s tri-unity, 
body, soul, and spirit, referred to specifically 
(2: 7), but! especially his moral character 
(Col. 3: 10). His ‘*dominion ’’ has in some 
degree. been lost through sin, but will be 
restored again (Psa,: 8). He was created, 
not evolved. Here are three creations out 
of nothing: matter (v,'1), animal life (v. 21), 
man (v. 27). God’s action in each case is 
direct, hence evolution from one to the other 
is impossible. 

We reach our first dispensation at verse 
28, an age of innocency, where man receives 
the favor or blessing of God, and is placed 
under a covenant or obligation sometimes 
called the Edenic covenant, He is (1) to 
replenish the earth, (2) subdue it, (3) have 
dominion over the animal creation, (4) eat 
herbs and fruits, and do some other things 
named in the next chapter. 

The first three verses of the next chapter 
sum up the contents of chapter 1. ‘* Sancti- 
fied’’ (v. 3) means that God set apart this 
day for himself. 

At verse 4 we have not a repetition of the 
story of the heavens and the earth, but an ac- 
count of the transactions of which they were 
to be the scene, the things which followed 
their creation. The important fact here is the 
name ** LORD God.’”’ The first word, when 
printed in capitals, translates ‘‘ Jehovah,”’ 
while the second is ‘‘Elohim.’? Jehovah 
means ‘the self-existent One’? (Exod. 3: 
14), and in its Bible use distinguishes him in 
his relation to man, especially as man’s Re- 
deemer. (See the. brief but illuminating 
treatment of the subject in. the Scofield 
Bible.) Note the fact of verse 6, especially 
interesting because we meet the first refer- 
ence to rain at the time of the flood. Verse 7 
gives us a more particular account of man’s 
creation and the starting-point of Bible psy- 
chology (comp. 1 Thess. § : 23; Heb. 4: £2). 
Tertullian called the flesh the body of the 
soul, and the soul the body of the spirit. 
Others have called the body the seat of our 
sense-consciousness, the soul the seat of our 
self-consciousness, and the spirit the seat of 
our God-consciousness. ‘‘ Formed ”’ in this 
verse is the same as ‘‘potter’’ in the He- 





brew ; and ‘‘ ground”’ (Hebrew ‘‘ damah,’’ 
meaning red earth) is the origin of the proper 
name Adam. ‘The breath of life’’ which 
God breathed into Adam is the common 
property of the natural man, and must be dis- 
tinguished from the new life in Christ Jesus 
received by faith (1 Cor, 2:12; John 14: 
16, 17). 

In verse 8 we have Eden, a garden in 
Eden, and the particular location of it. Note 
God’s consideration for beauty as well as 
utility (v. 9). ‘* The tree of life’’ may have 
been intended ‘‘to confer immortality, to 
repair waste, and keep the springs of activity 
and enjoyment in abounding fulness."’ The 
other was so-called probably because by the 
later ‘* eating of it man came into the expe- 
rience of the value of goodness and the infi- 
nite evil of sin.’? Note the geography and 
mineralogy of verses 10-14 as accentuating 
the historical character of this narrative, and 
the use of the present tense as showing that 
Moses’ readers identified the location. It 
must have been an elevated district to give 
rise to the rivers, but not very luxuriant, else 
why the planting of a garden? ‘* Eden’’ 
was formerly thought to mean ‘“‘ pleasure,’’ 
but recent explorations indicate an Accadian 
origin of the word, meaning a high and 
sterile plain. Was it hence the origin of 
Armenia where the Euphrates and the Tigris 
(or Hiddekel) take their rise? Science cor- 
roborates such a location in two ways, by 
teaching (a) that the race sprang from a com- 
mon center, and (4) that this center is the 
table-land of Central Asia. 

‘The moral test of man (vs. 15-17) brings 
before us three other features of the Edenic 
covenant in this dispensation of innocency. 
tan is (§) to dress and keep the garden, 
and (6) abstain. from eating of the tree-of the 
knowledge of good and evil under (7) the 
penalty of death. * Some test must be given a 
moral agent to determine whether he will 
freely obey or not, and this was an easy test 
indeed in Adam’s state of sinlessness, and 
considering the privileges of Eden. The 
Hebrew of ‘‘thou shalt surely die’’ is ‘* dy- 
ing, thou shalt die’’ (see the marginal refer- 
ences to Rom, 6: 23; 1 Cor. 15 : §6; Jas. 
1:15; t John 5:16). The sequel shows 
that this meant spiritual death, for ‘in the 
day ’’ Adam ate he was cast out from the 
garden, and thus from the fellowship with 
God theretofore enjoyed. It also meant 
physical death, for in the end he returned to 
the dust whence he came, and from which 
he might have been kept by partaking of 
** the tree of life.’’ 

Man’s helpmeet (vs. 18-25) is a: further 
testimony to God’s goodness: (v. 18), as the 
way Adam was led to perceive the need of one 
testifies to His wisdom (19, 20). This last 
testifies to Adam’s broad intelligence as well, 
and so far disproves the theory of our ascent 
from a lower species. In considering these 
verses, we find Eve a beautiful type of the 
church as the bride of Christ (comp. John 
3: 28, 20; 2 Cor. In: 





Rev, 19:7, 8). Verse 25 shows that ‘in 
their state of innocency did not re- 
quire clothing, and that the climate of the 


ght os with & garment!” (Pua, 1043) 
t as a garment’”’ 104 : 2), 
and may it be that a similar shinies served 
man in the same way? Did he this 
outer light when sin robbed him of the in- 
ner one? 


Questions to Test Your Study 

1, What may be understood by ‘‘ the im- 
age of God’’? 

2. What argument against evolution does 
this lesson contain ? 

. What is the first age or dispensation 

led ? 

4. What is the title of the covenant with 
man in this age ? 

5. Name seven features of this cove- 
nant, 

6. What have we at verse 4? 

Rae Hebrew word is translated by 
** LORD ”’ in capitals ? 

8. What is the meaning and divine use of 
that name? 

9. Define ** body,’’ ** soul,’’ and ‘‘ spirit ’’ 
in their inter-relations. 

10. From what is ‘‘ the breath of life ’’ to 
be distinguished ? 

11, Give the possible meanings of the two 


— did not call for it as a protection.” 
‘Tt is 
with 


12. Tell in your own words what is taught 
above concerning ‘* Eden,”’ 

13. What twofold application may be ap- 
plied to ‘*death ’’? 

14. How many Scripture references are 
given above, and how many have you com- 
pared ? 


Books of Reference 

[The books named may be ordered from your local 
bookseller, from the publishers indicated, or from 
The Sunday School Times Co.] 

In addition to the books named in the open- 
ing paragraph of this lesson, we would rec- 
ommend a pamphlet by Professor L. T. 
Townsend on ‘** The Collapse of Evolution ’’ 
(Boston: Chapple Publishing Company, 10 
cents); ‘*The Meeting Place of Geology 
and History,’’ by Sir J. William Dawson 
(Revell, $1.25) ; ‘‘ The New Biblical Guide : 
Or, Recent Discoveries and the Bible,’’ by 
the Rev. John Urquhart (New York: Gos- 
pel Publishing House; in 8 vols., $7 per 
set). 


CHICAGO. 





A Man’s Questions 
Discussed by Robert E. Speer 











Problems in life and conduct that con- 
front men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as 
they seek light and help for men, will be 
considered in this department. Such 
questions may be addressed to Mr. Speer 
in care of The Sunday ool Times. 
Questions in the field of Bible study and 
Sunday-school work are treated in other 
a ents the paper. 


Question.—Is it right to receive into church 
fellowship a person who does not believe in the 
deity of Christ? He accepts him as Saviour, 
in his way, and received baptism, but does not 
believe him one with God, but a separate per- 
son ‘‘ at God's right hand."’ 


T IS easy to get lost in definitions of that 
which cannot be wholly included in 
human speech. If a person accepts 

Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, and is 
willing, as this person has been, to be bap- 
tized into the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, it would seem unneces- 
sary to. require an exhaustive and rigid defi- 
nition of the precise nature of the Godhead. 
The question that has arisen may be just a 
question of definition. But if it is one of 
reality, of life, then the matter is different. 
The church is built on the foundation of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, risen from the 
dead and living now as the Lord and Saviour 
of men, related to God and to man as no 
other ever has been. For the church to sur- 
render or compromise this is to betray her 
very life. But there are multitudes who be- 
lieve this, and accept the whole New Testa- 
ment view of Christ and his gospel, and who 
believe with all their minds and hearts in 
the deity of Christ, who would not be able 
to go very deeply into metaphysical defini- 
tion. Perhaps the difficulty in this case 
arises simply from the effort to press into too 
hard a statement the truth of the Trinity in 


' which Christianity tries to set forth the great 
2; Eph. § : 25-32; | idea of the unity and the variety of God, of 
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his single sufficiency, and of his social nature 
as well, Perhaps you would be able to help 
this person best by reading and having him 
read Bushnell’s ‘* The Character of Jesus ’’ 
(Scribners, 60 cents), and the sermon en- 
titled, ‘Our Gospel a Gift to the Imagina- 
tion,’’ by the same author, in his book, 
** Building Eras ’’ (Scribners, $1.25 net). 





stion.—I presume that most of us need 
he ing at some time in life. I feel like un- 
bosoming myself to you and asking your advice 
and help. lam a young minister thirty-two 
years old, with three years’ experience. I en- 
tered the ministry with a few hundred dollars’ 
indebtedness, but with faith in God that he 
would help me and bring me out more than 
conqueror over these thin God has been 

to me, and has hel me, and my faith 
in him is boundless. But I acquired some ad- 
ditional indebtedness the first two years of my 
ministry due to small work and poor pay. I[ 
now have some obligations to meet, and just 
cannot see where the money is to come from to 
meet them. I have ny od so earnestly and so 
long that God would help me to free myself 
from the clutches of this debt evil that I cannot 
see why it is not his will todo so. I know full 
well that I could be more useful in the ministry 
if this impediment were removed. I am hand- 
icapped as it is. 

More than this, I have a preparatory edu- 
cation, and feel the need for more. ‘lhe way 
has about opened for me to equip myself, but I 
cannot take advantage of it unless these debts 
are out of the way. Now I must believe that 
it is our Father's will for me to be better 
equipped for the work of my life. Why, do 

ou suppose, does God not answer my prayer ? 
Is there something in my life that separates be- 
tween myself and God? If my life is not on 
God's altar, I simply do not know how to make 
the surrender. 

Can you offer me some suggestion or word of 
encouragement? At least remember me when 
you pray, that the great God of all the earth 
will use me for his glory, whether it be in 
suffering or in triumph. 


N THE first place, do not be discouraged. 
Thousands of men have passed over this 
road on which you have been traveling, 

and many of these have found it beset with 
vastly greater difficulties than yours. In 
many lives, moreover, the trial has come not 
from their own mistake, as yours has come, 
in part at least, as in the case of your debt, but 
from circumstances wholly beyond their con- 
trol. Such trials have wrought out for the 
souls that come through. them <a stronger 
character and a greater mission. The late 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, for years the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times, gave me. once 
a little book of poems entitled, ‘*‘ He Giveth 
Songs,’’ in which he had specially marked 
one entitled, ‘‘God’s Anvil,’’? by Julius 
Sturm. It was as follows: 


‘* Pain’s furnace-heat within me quivers, 
God's breath upon the flame doth blow 
And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles at the fiery glow. 
And yet I whisper, * As God will!’ 
And in his hottest fire hold still. 


‘* He comes, and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his great hammer, blow on blow ; 
And yet I whisper, ‘ As God will !° 
And at his heaviest blows hold still 


‘* He takes my softened heart and beats it ; 
‘The sparks fly off at every blow. 
He turns it o’er and o’er, and heats it, 
And lets it cool, and makes it glow. 
And yet | whisper, ‘As God will!’ 
And in his mighty hand hold still. 


** Why should I murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived:- would be ; 
Its end may come, and will, to-morrow, 
When God has done his work in me. 
So I say, trusting, ‘ As God will!’ 
And, trusting to the end, hold still. 


** He kindles for my profit purely 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand ; 
And all his heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a Master-hand. 

So I say, praying, ‘As God will !° 

And hope in him, and suffér still !°’ 

In the second place, remember also that 
your experience is not singular. Read 
1 Peter 4: 12-19; Hebrews 12 : 6-11; I 
Corinthians 10; 13, and see in what a goodly 
fellowship those are who have to meet dis- 
appointment and discouragement, and what 
a reward waits for them if they endure well. 

In the third place, get free first of all from 
the debt. Lay aside something, even though 
it be-a little, every time any money comes to 
you, toward the payment of the debt, and 
pay this accumulation as s00n as you can, so 
as to reduce the indebtedness, 

In the fourth place, you can get the addi- 
tional education you desire day by day with- 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 12 (Gen. 1:26, 273 2: 4-253 Psa. 8) 


ARE YOU 


One person exposed to cold 
and draughts will contract ase- 
vere cold and suffer uncertain 
results, while another, similarly 
exposed, will benefit physically 
from the fresh, clear air. 


During the fall and winter 
reinforce your strength with 
nature's best health-maker— 
Scott’s i 

warmth, ‘ 


power 
and strengthens the body to 
avoid winter sickness 
rheumatism. 
No Alcohol in SCOTT'S. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 12-119 
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little space is used tor a big purpose,— 
fo suggest that you send for a Sunday School 
Times catalog of needed books. Will you? 


Cornafo, Venetian philoso- 

a i : pher (1464-1566), given up 
to die at 40, of chronic dis- 

e ' eases, livéd to 103 years. 





‘His diet secret is told in ‘* The 
“oe Bag Book of the Century Society,’’ 
“Fl (organized’to study the art 
of living long.) Price, paper 

: postpai 


cover, id, 25 cénts. Write to 


THE CENTURY SOCIETY PeirtiRb BREMGYE.,. 
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Philadelphia, December 28, 1912 








Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 
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80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
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Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘These rates include postage: 


$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 
‘2 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
8 1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. 


One copy, five years, $6.00, 
Free Copies 


One free copy addi- 

tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 
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Warwick Lane, London, E.C., will receive yeariy or 
half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
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Mr. Downie can also suppiy toe other publications of 
The Sunday School ‘limes Company. 

The father is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
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Enough cofies of any one issue of the paper to 
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|can. Be sure 





out waiting fort. Plan 


fully. Do a little ing 
. a hit yeti | 


y, as much as you 
the very best books, 
and think on them. On page apd ** The 
Life of Arthur T. Pierson,’’ hy son, you 
will find some excellent suggestions as to 
reading. Perhaps it may be well to quote 
them here : 


1, First never lose a valuable fact or a good 
thought. Make a note of it, preserve it, and 
put it into shape for future use, 

2. Never read a vile, coarse, or worthless 
Time is too short, character is too 


3. Neverpass by a word, a reference to an 
historical or scientific fact, or anything else 
worth knowing, until it is understood. 

4- Mark in the books you read the matter 
contained in them. It has been my habit to 
indicate with spent on the margin of a book 
by single, double, or triple lines, and again by 
a line underscoring words and sentences, what- 
ever I desire to have for ready reference and 
future use. Then, on the fly-leaves, I make a 
brief index, under subjects, of such 
the contents as are specially valuab 
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5. Read some books at least that fax a// your 
eyes. It may be well to read now and then 
that do not by their contents 


attract, and are what we call ‘ dry reading, 
for the of learning concentration of men- 


draw out our mental powers by fascination. 

6. Let og be varied. After a philo- 
sophical work, mind i ee tae 
turn to romance, poetry, history, or ¥ 
We rest in such aches oF mniaend covmpation. 
and not in absolute repose of mind. t 

7. Ordinarily, do not buy a book which you 
ed mens * a pomenen possession. on 

Ss van accumula’ a rary. 
There are com wag beaks that ae 
will ever examine after you have once read 


them. ‘Those few you want to keep, and keep 
at hand. 


In the fifth place, you have all about you 
men and women w cares and burdens 
are even greater than Go to them 
and cheer and-help them, All that you do 


of | for others to lift their loads will lighten your 





own, 
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FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 









AMILY worship may become a mere 
habit with us, and although it should 
be a rea/ habit, it should not bea mere 

habit. The moment our children realize 
that it is a necessity with us, instead of en- 
joyment and strength, we have lost the real 
power of this blessed privilege. It must be 
unhurried if it is to be effective, not that it 
may not be expeditious and perhaps brief, 
but there should be no thought or atmos- 
phere of hurry or even haste. If a thought 
worthy of comment is suggested, it should 
have the free opportunity of expression. 
There should be time for a question if it sug- 
gests itself naturally. Children should not 
be looking at the clock with one eye and at 
the Bible with another, figuring that they 
only have five or six minutes before they 
mist start for school. 

In order to accomplish this result, a few 
things are very definitely necessary: First of 
all, a fixed time and a prompt response in 
rising. If one is hurried in order to get to 
the breakfast-table or to prayers in time, he 
is seldom in the right state to enjoy either. 
A few more moments at the beginning will 
make a great deal of difference as the day 
advances, and this manifests itself very dis- 
tinctly at family worship. If we are to make 
the most of this service we will think some- 
thing upon it before we appear before our 
children, Although it is the beginning of 
the day with the home and family in thought- 
ful devotion, it does not necessarily mean 
that we as leaders of that service are to be- 
gin the day thus. We may have a few mo- 
ments alone before we meet our childrén 
and family, and if we have thought upon the 
subject, and it has become a part of our de- 
vout purpose for the day, we are sure to 
show that spirit when we read the Scriptures 
or lead others in prayer. 

I have recently reviewed the personal 
prayers of a loved parishioner who was sud- 
denly calied from his earthly work. Al- 
though he had always been helpful in public 
prayer, the secret of his real life was gained 
as I re-read and reviewed those personal 
erm prayers. His life was revealed. He 
ived with God himself; talked with God in 
me The simple expressions of his own 

eart-life as he prayed to his Father in 
heaven gave us a vision into his inner soul 
which showed rare growth and grace in the 
knowledge of Christ. We may well ask God 
to teach us to pray. The regular, unhurried 
worship with which we begin the day is a 
wonderful place to learn. 





january 6 to 12 


Mon.—Gen, 2: 4-25. Man the Crown of Creation. 

In this lesson we read, ‘‘ And Jehovah 
God formed man.’’ We also read, ‘‘ And 
man became a living soul,’’ Over all the 
work which God had created and found per- 
fect hé must set a leader. One whoin His 
own image should represent him, and carry 
out his will among his creatures. Of dust 
he formed man. Of his own will begat he 
him, and endowed him with gifts far beyond 
those of any of his other creatures. 


Almighty and eternal God, our Creator, 





thou who hast made us in thine own image, 





we humbly bow before thee in acknowledg- 
ment of thy great goodness tous, Help us 
never to dishonor our lives, but to glory in the 
marvelous leadership thou hast given to us 
over all thy creatures. We ask in Christ, 
our Redeemer's name. Amen, 


Tues.—Psa. 8. God's Glory in Man. 

Well may we cry with the author of this 
eighth Psalm, ‘‘ What is.man, that thou art 
mindful of him?’’. And still God gave us 
the great position which we hold, and made 
us to have dominion over the works of his 
hand. In his great plan Man was the choice 
of his creation to carry out his work and ‘ex- 
ercise his will, How can we help glorifying 
him? 

We thank thee, our God and Father, that 
thou hast given to.us a sense of thy confi- 
dence in us, for thou hast created us in 
thine own image, and given to us the re- 
sponsibility of representing thee to all thy 
creatures, ay we never dishonor thy great 
and holy name, and may we never bring 
shame upon thee because of our sins and 
disobedience, for thy sake. Amen. 


Wed.—Psa. 139: 1-14, Object of Jehovah's Care. 

We have no knowledge of any creation of 
God throughout the universe in which he ex- 
pressed himself as he has in us, He is mind- 
ful of us, understands us, The care of the 
world’s forces does not hinder him from giv- 
ing individual attention to us, every one. We 
are the objects of his care. How can we 
live without appreciating the friendship of 
our God? 


We thank thee, our Heavenly Father, 
that thou hast ‘* beset us behind and before, 
and laid thine hand upon us.’’ With all 
the sincerity of our hearts this morning, we 
ask thee to search our thoughts and know 
them, Remove wickedness and lead us in 
the way everlasting.. Dear loving Father, 
may this day be wholly thine. Control 
thou each moment, that we may glorify thy 
Son, our Saviour, Amen, 

Thurs.—1 Cor, 3: 10-23. 
Man the Temple of God. 

When we think of these bodies of ours as 
temples of God, we are compelled to stop to 
meditate, ‘*Take heed,’’ said the apostle, 
‘how ye build.’’ Are any of us building 
wood, hay, and stubble into our lives, when 
we might build gold, silver, and precious 
stones? An old college professor once said 
to us in the class-room, ‘‘ Young men, you 
are making your faces.’”? Yes, but we are 
making more. We are making our livesand 
bodies. They are God’s temples. 


Heavenly Father, we pray thee that these 
bodies and brains of ours may be daily de- 
veloped for Jesus Christ. Control thou for 
us all that we do to-day. Then, as we stand 
upon our feet and go from this room, may 
we realize that we are God’s own buildings, 
his temples, and may we adorn these. tem- 
ples with beautiful character, in the Sa- 
viour’s mame. Amen. 


Fri.—Eph. 1: 3-14. Man's Redemption. 
Suppose a grand old homestead, taken 
from the hands of the children because of 


( Continued on next page) 
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ght on the 
Old Testament 


Important “books, that. will be helpful in teaching 
the Sunday-school lessons for 1913 


Phe: Interational’ Uniform Lesson Series. for .1913 will ‘be 
in the Old’ Téstament, running’ from Genesis to Jostita, or 


from the Creation to the settlement in Canaan. 


These books 


will: be: of special value to the teacher in opening up new 
matetial ‘on the’ difficult problems of the Old Testament. 





A Dictionary of the Bible 


(Third Revised Edition.) By Joun D. 
Davis, Ph.D., D-D., LL.D., Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Recognized as 
one of the best single-volume Bible dic- 
tionaries published, this third revision 
increases the practical utility of the work, 
enlarging and greatly enriching it. ‘The 
many new full-page illustrations and the 
accurate and scholarly maps form a strong 
feature of the work. Attractively bound 
in blue cloth with gold cover stamping. 


$2.75. 


The Ancestry 
of Our English Bible 


By Pror. IRA M, PRICE, University of 
Chicago. A scholarly ‘treatment of the 
story of the various versions of the Bible. 
Proiusely illustrated. Widely used as 
a text-book. Equally suited to the ref- 
erence library of the every-day Bible 
student. $1.50. 


Dated Events of 
the Old Testament 


By Pror. W1ILLis J. BEECHER, D.D, A 
scholarly treatise. Chronological tables, 
accompanied by exhaustive explanatory 
notes. An indispensable hand-book for 
the careful student, teacher or preacher. 


$1.50. 


Byington’s Chart 
of Jewish National History 


Shows the progress and divisions and 
kings and prophets of Israel and Judah 
from the time of Abraham to the birth 
of Christ and after. Pocket size, 25 
cents. 





* of the world for Christ. 


Reasonable Biblical Criticism 


By Wi .uis-J. BrecHEr, D.D. The 
history of biblical criticism in recént 
years is narrated, the significant tenden- 
cies analyzed, and with great fairness 
and full consideration of the value of 
both the higher critical and the ultra- 
conservative positions,- the reader is 
brought face to face with most ‘rea- 
sonable conclusions, Helpful to the 
Bible student. $1.50. 


Analytical Outlines 
of the Old Testament 


Compiled by MARGARETTA M,. Hale, 
for sixteen years a leader of teacher- 
training classes in Philadelphia. A 
hand-book for Bible-training classes in 
schools, colleges, Sunday- schools ; also 
individual students in the home. : These 
lessons are designed to offer the scholar 
a broad, comprehensive, connected 
kno: wledge of the Holy Scriptures, but 
are if no sense intenced to form an ex- 
haustive analysis. They are planned 
especially for those who wish to become 
teachers of‘the Bible: “A clear knowl- 
edge, in compact, vivid form, of éach 
book is given, with the history of the 
times ; the purpose of each book; the 
relation of the books to each other, ‘and 
the unity of the whole—the preparation 
50 cents. 


Chronology in the Bible 


By Pror. WILLIs J. BrecHER, D-D, 
A brief study of the sources. and princi- 
ples of Bible chronology, with a com- 
parative chart of the kings of Judah and 
Israel, Assyria and Babylon. Just. the 
help needed to clear up confusion as to 
Bible dates and events. -2§ cents, 
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-( Continued from preceding page) - 
failure and loss, should be redeemed again, 
‘with all its sacred traditions and happy 
memories, But sin has robbed us of our 
inheritance ;' stolen away the home of our 
souls, and the blood of Jesus Christ has paid 
the redemption price, and given us back to 
ourselves, redeemed eternally, 

O God, our dear Redeemer, thou who 
through Jesus Christ thy Son hast saved us 
Srom ourselves, we ask “thee to make these 
lives of ours so clean and strong and in- 
Spiring that every one who sees us may know 
we are sons of God, and living the life of 
blood-bought inheritance through Jesus 
Christ thy Son, our Saviour, Amen, 


Set.—1 Pet. 1:3-12. The Inheritance. 

We do not read the Epistles of Peter 
enough. What a wonderful training this 
man had! So human, so impulsive, so 
weak, and yet so powerful, so controlied, so 
constructive in his life and thinking. What 
a wonderful verse that is, ‘* Whom having 
not seen, we love.’?’ Why may we not have 
this ‘‘joy unspeakable and full of glory’’ 
every day and always, as an eternal and 
permanent inheritance ? 
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We thank thee, O God, ** that thou hast 
begotten us again unto a living hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead 
unto an inheritance incorruptible and un- 
defiled and that fadeth not away.’’ May 
we be nS and guarded by the power of 
God. May this and every day of our lives 
be one of living and abiding in thy presence 
and power, for thy sake, Amen. 


Sun.—Rom. 12. Man’s Heavenly Calling. 

if there is a chapter in all the Bible with 
which we ought to be familiar it is this 
twelfth chapter of Romans. May we present 
our bodies a living sacrifice, May we no 
longer be conformed to this world, but may 
we be transformed., May we be changed in 
spirit. May we be recreated in his image. 


O thou Saviour of men, come thou into 
our hearts to-day that we may not not only 
see the things that are around.us, but see 
thee, the Infinite One. May we be trans- 
formed by thy love and by thy personality. 
Oh, what a marvelous strength would come 
into our lives if we but gained she. very 
power of thy divine Personality within us, 
and this thou hast promised by thy Spirit, 
In thy name we ask it, . Amen, 





(whos Books Shall We Use on Genesis ? 





The books mentioned here may be ordered through 


our local bookseller, 


or from the publisters named, or from The Sunday School Times Company ™ 


HE commencement of another series of 
International Sunday-school Lessons 
affords'a valuable opportunity of giving 

special attention to the first book of the 
Bible. One’s first step will naturally be 
the mastery of the contents of the book in its 
present form before proceeding to the closer 
study of particular parts. For this general 
work Dr, G. Campbell Morgan’s volume on 
‘* Genesis ’* in ** The Analyzed Bible ”’ series 
(Revell, $1), will prove of service by reason 
of its carefal, clear; and analytic presentation 
- From this we ean proceed 
to the study of other works.» ! 

‘ }. Coridetvative Comimientarits:—One of 
the most’recent ‘works adopting a scholarly, 
conservative view is ‘the volume on ‘‘Gén- 
esis’? in the series entitled “An American 
Commentary on the Old Testament ’’ (Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society). . ‘*Gen- 
esis’? is by Drs, Goodspeed and Welton 
($2), and its introduction includes a clear and 
concise discussion of the critical problems. 
There is also an able and well-informed com- 
mentary, though not quite of such recent 
date, in the volume of the ‘* Pulpit Commen- 
tary,’’ by Dr. Whitelaw (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., $2): ‘The newest work, and one that is 
well worthy of close study is ** An Interpre- 
tation of Genesis,” by -Dr. F. P. Ramsay 
(New York: Neale Publishing Co., $2). It 
includes a new translation into modern Eng- 
lish with notes and discussions. For a treat- 
ment of most questions connected with Gen- 
esis there are few books to compare with this 
in convénience and helpfulness. Another 
book of interest and valueis ‘* Studies in the 
Book of Genesis,’ by the Rev. H. B. Pratt 
(American Tract Society, $1.50). It is a 
translation from’the Spanish, and contains 
much valuable material, even though it may 
not be possible to endorse all the author’s 
theological views. 

2. ey Works.—That portion of 
the ** Pulpit Commentary ’”’ (already referred 
to) which has homiletic material is useful for 
exposition, the’ work of the editor, Dr. White- 
law, being particularly good.- One of the 
ablest and .most helpful works in this con- 
nection is ** The Book of Genesis,’’ by Dr. 
Candlish (A. & C. Black, Edinburgh), which 
expounds Genesis in a series of discourses 
marked by much” insight-and_ spirituality. 
Dr. Marcus Dods, in the ‘‘ Expositor’s 
Bible ’”’ (Doran, §0 cents), is also most help- 
ful from the expository standpoint, though on 





the earlier chapters his views are regretta- 
bly critical. But on everything connected 
with keen penetration into motive, and in- | 
Sight into character, Dods has few equals. 
Dr. W. H. Griffith Thomas’ 3-volume | 
Devotional Conimentary on Genesis is | 
staunchly conservative and satisfyingly rich 
in illumination: (American Sunday School | 
Union, each volumé $1). A series of good 
‘** Bible Readings on the Book of Genesis,’’ by | 
Henry Thorne, Evangelist, should not be over-. | 
looked when studying the book for Bible class 
work (Partridge «& Co., London, 2s.). The * 


| geography are particularly important. 


volume on Genesis in the series, ** Expositions 
of Holy Scripture,’? by Dr. Alexander Mac- 
laren (Doran, in 32 vols.,sold only on subscrip- 
tion), will be familiar to readers of the Times, 
where much of the material has appeared. 
sut it must be remembered that Maclaren 
does not cover the entire book. Mention 
may also be made of two volumes entitled 
** Hebrew Ideals,’”’ by James:Sttachan (Scrib- 
ners, 60 cents each). They form''part of 
T. & T.°Clark’s ‘*Handbooks for Bible 
Classes,’’ covering chapters 12 to 50. - While 
‘critical"'in standpoint ‘they are’ very’helpful 
and suggestive on the ‘personal and ethical 
sides, with special reference to definite appli- 
cation. ‘* Messages'for the Morning Watch,”’ 
by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, is a book ‘of 
Devotional] Studies in Genesis ‘which draws 
lessons of personal application (The Sunday 
School Times Co., $1). 

3- Bible Dictionaries.— Materials for the 
study of Genesis appear in all recént works 
of this kind. The simplest, cheapest, and 
most thoroughly conservative are ‘*A Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,’’ edited by John D. 
Davis (Westminster Press, $2.50), and ** The 
International Bible Dictionary,’ ” edited by 
Dr. F. N. Peloubet (Winston, $2.40). 
Larger and more technical one-volume dic- 
tionaries are ‘*A Standard Bible Diction- 
ary,’’ edited by Drs. Jacobus, Nourse, and 
Zenos (Funk & Wagnalls Co., $6); ‘*‘ The 
Temple Bible Dictionary,’’ edited by the 
Rev. W. Ewing and Dr, J. E. H. Thomson 
(Dutton, $4); and ‘* Dictionary of the Bible,’’ 
edited by Dr. James Hastings (Scribners, 
$5). The Standard and Hastings’ are written 
very largely from the standpoint of destruct- 
‘ve criticism, and the Temple, while largely, 
perhaps mainly conservative, includes arti- 
cles written from the other side. Special 
mention must be made of the ‘‘ Illustrated 
Bible Dictionary,’’ edited by W..C. Piercy 
(Dutton, $5), in which the articles on the 
Old Testament are written on definitely con- 
servative lines. The five-volume Hastings’ 
*¢ Bible Dictionary ’’ (Scribners, sold only on 
subscription), and the four-volume work, 
** The Encyclopeedia Biblica,’’ edited by Dr. 
Cheyne (Macmillan, $20, sold only on sub- 
scription), will be found too technical for 
general use. They are written from a dis- 
tinctly destructive view-point, the latter of the 
two being exceptionally subjective and ex- 
treme. 

4. Works of Hlustration.—As Genesis is 
largely concerned with questions of history 


| and topography, it calls for illustration from 


Palestine and elsewhere. Archeology and 
For 
archeological information it will be well to 
consult the two recent works by Dr. A. T. 
Clay, ** Amurru, the Home of the Northern 
Semites ’’ and ‘** Light on the,Old Testament 
from Babel’? (The Sunday School Times 
Co., $1.25 and $2 respectively); Volumes I 
and II of “ The New Biblical Guide,’’ by 
the Rev. John Urquhart (in 8 vols. New 
York : Gospel Printing House, $7 per set), 
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minster Commentaries,”’ 
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and Volumes I and II of ** How to Read the 
Marsball 


Bible,’’ by the same author ( Bros., 
London, 2s. 6¢.). He abundant 
material for and onsen ite inde- 
pendently of his own personal opinions and 


deductions. For hy, the belittle vol- 
ume, ‘‘ The Holy ”* by MacCoun (Re- 
vell, 50 cents), ee be all that is necessary 
t the standard work is ‘* The Histori- 
cal phy of the Holy Land,’’ by Prin- 
cipal George Adam Smith (Doran, $3.7 $3. 78). 


5. Critical 
Genesis has long been a main ra: omesdie 
between contending schools of criticism, it 
may be useful to refer to some of the more 
important works, For ordinary use there is 
nothing to compare with ‘** Reasonable Bib- 
lical Criticism,’’? by Dr. Willis J. Beecher 
(Sunday School Times Co., $1.50), and ‘* The 
Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical 
Criticism,’’ by Dr, M. G. Kyle (Bibliotheca 
Sacra Co., Oberlin, Ohio, $1.50). Other 
works, involving more technical scholarship, 
are: ‘* The Unity of the Book of Genesis,’’ 
by Dr. W. H. Green (Scribners, 90 cents) ; 
The Problem of the Old Testament,’’ by 
Dr. James Orr (Scribners, $1.50); ‘* The 
Problem of the Pentateuch,’’ by Dr. R. H. 
McKim (Longmans,Green & Co. -» $1); ** The 
Organic Unity of the Pentateuch,’’ by John 
Thomas (Nisbet & Co., London, 35. 6¢.). 
These works take the general conservative 
position, while the destructive view can be 
seen in the three able critical commentaries 
on Genesis mentioned in the following para- 
graph. 

6. Destructive Criticism.—For those who 
wish to know the modern destructively 
critical view of Genesis there are three 
commentaries of importance. The volume 
in the ‘**Century Bible,’’ is by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor W. H. Bennett, D.D., Litt.D. (Ox- 
ford University Press, 90 cents). A larger 
work in the same line is that in the ‘* West- 
by Dr. S. R. Driver 
(Gorham, $4.20), while the largest and most 
recent is the book by Dr. John Skinner in 
the ‘‘International Critical Commentary ”’ 
{Scribners, $3). These will provide all that 


. iS necessary tor a complete and even tech- 
'-mical study of the various problems con- 


nected with Genesis, from.the standpoint: of 


destructive criticism, 


ae 
Brother Wilkins’ Challenge 


( Continued from page 830) 


and famous paintings that invited him to 
worship there might not feel it rather insult- 
ing to be graciously given a bare little mis- 
sien chapel in the slums, while the givers 
continue to do their own worshiping in a 
fine building in another part of the city. 
I’m not sure I shouldn’t, in his place. 

‘*Now I’m in favor of giving the Lord 
what we have, and not waiting till we can 
afford something poorer to give him. If the 
little lad of the loaves and fishes had hap- 
pened to have sponge cake and chicken 
instead, I think he would have brought it to 
Jesus just the same, and the multitude would 
have been fedjustthe same. I don’t believe 
he would have gobbled it himself, and then 
whined that he wished he could afford some 
cheap barley loaves for the Master.’’ 

** Brothers and sisters,’’ said old Father 
Snow, ‘‘1 move we send-off: our collection 
to the Koreans, as we planned, and ask the 
Deaconess from oar sister church to come 
over the very first evening she can spare and 
talk to us about the wisest methods of reach- 
ing the heathen at our own doors.’’ 

But up jumped impetuous Sister ‘Somers. 
**Oh, please, let’s have a season of prayer 
first of all,—and thank God for inspiring 
Sister Dorothy to give us this idea, and ask 
him to open our eyes to see our duty and 
the needs of those all around us,—and to set 
our hearts on fire with love for them and for 
him, and show us how to say and do the 
right thing in the right way. Don’t let us 
waste our time and lose all our inspiration 
fussing with motions and committees, Let 
us go right straight to the Master and ask 
him for strength and guidance. That’s the 
gospel way. 

**And don’t let’s wait for each other, 
either,’’ she added, dropping on her knees 
without waiting for reply. ‘‘ We all need 
help,—let’s all ask for it. Our Lord won’t 
get bewildered nor impatient. He would 
understand if we all talked at once.”’ 

And pray they did,—such genuine prayers 
as even that Bible class had never offered 
before, each feeling sure they were heard 


; 4725 ; Psa. 8) 





and would be answered ; and then sep- 
arated, each so anxious "to begin work that 
they could not wait for the Deaconess’ talk, 
but must begin to talk it over at once with a 
friend, a neighbor, a brother, or the cook. 
How did it come out? Ah, that would be 
another story,—nay, not one, but a hun- 
dred, some of which will never be told till 
the books are opened before the Great White 
Throne. Not that it was all success, There 
were many rebuffs, many blunders, many 
disappointments, A few, gave up in despair, 
<-odnanalt like it, but persevered in ‘*‘ giv- 


ing the Lord good, honest measure ’’ of the 


two, three, or seven days they had pledged 
him, and before the time was up were glad- 
dened with such success that they forgot all 
about the stipulated time and kept eagerly 
on for love of the Lord and his wandering 
ones, Yes, much good seed fell by the way- 
side or was choked by thorns,—but enough 
grew up and bore fruit to make that the 
richest year that Bible class had ever known, 
—the first, they hope, of many happy, fruit- 
ful years, 


Santa BarBarRA, CAL. 





Children at Home 





Edna’s Surprise 
By Grace M. Chapin 


HE Duncan Dairy-farm was a big busy 
farm near beautiful Lake Champlain. 
Little Edna Duncan loved the sunshiny 

fields, the big, soft-eyed cows, and the great 
flocks of sheep. ‘The Duncan cream was fa- 
mous on both sides of the lake. Every morn- 
ing the creamery man came early for the great 
jars of cream which must be ready for him on 
the minute, 

One morning, Edna’s father had to go away 
almost before daylight, but Edna and her 
brother Tommy and little sister Jeanie were 
up to see him off. They. followed their 
mother out to. the big barn to see him hitch 
up the horses, and wave good-bye. The hired 
man was hurrying to start the milking, Shin- 
‘ing ils stood.about. . As father.started off, 

er called to him not to fear about the 
milling’ s being done in time, for she was go- 
ing to help. 

The children thought it would be great fun 
to watch mother milking and they ran eagerly 
after her as she caught up one of the pails 
and a milking-stool and went toward old 
Bess’ stall. They knew how mother had 
helped her father in the old days in Scotland, 
and indeed they believed mother knew almost 
as mpch about running the farm as father did. 

** Edna,’’ said mother suddenly, ‘“‘run on 
into the house, and begin doing up the 
dishes—that’s a good girl !’’ 

**Oh, mother, I want to stay here!’’ 
wailed Edna. 

‘*No, be mother’s good girl, and show 
what a big girl you’re getting to be, Mother 
needs some help with the work.’’ 

Edna slowly left the barn with its pleasant 
smell of fragrant hay, and went over to the 
house. The kitchen seemed very big and 
empty to the little six-year-old without moth- 
er’s cheery presence. There seemed to be 
a great many dishes, too. 

Suddenly, an idea of a surprise popped 
into her mind, and her feet lost their slow drag. 
She began to march briskly about. Soon she 
was fairly flying between the dining-room 
and the sink. Her blue eyes danced with 
excitement and she almost laughed out loud. 

**Won’t she be s’prised!’’ she cried to 
herself, dashing to the window to see if 
mother was yet in sight—and away again 
with her dish-towel over her arm. In her 
haste, it seemed as if the clock tried to tick 
all the faster. 

After a while, sure enough, mother and 
the children were coming out of the barn! 
Edna was just emptying the dust-pan. She 
flew into a chair and sat there with hands 
meekly folded in her lap, but her eyes had a 
roguish twinkle. 

In came mother and looked about, asten- 
ished indeed! The dishes were all done 
and the kitchen floor swept! 

*‘I couldn’t have done it quicker my- 
self!** she beamed, greatly pleased. 

**Oh,”’ said Edna, trying to speak indif- 
ferently, ‘I’ve been sitting here quite a 
while, mother; quite a while!’® But she 
had to laugh ; and mother knew. 
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“ Fits the Vest-Pocket” 


The Gist of the Lesson 


By R. A. Torrey 
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mi. d — Christ 
Workers’ Magasine. | Net $1.00.” 
CH. M’s Notes on Genesis 


£3 5 long stood for the author of these 
** Notes. mM The we fll name is Caries H. AR many wares 

‘a devout student of the ord, w yitings hav ve 
been blessed to thousands the pa N en Net 


AlexanderWhyte’ s Bible Characters 


Adam to Achan 

Adam—Eve-—Cain— Abel Enoch— J ubel—Neab — — Ham—Nimrod— 
* Terah—Abraham—Lot—Sarah—Isaac—Esau— Rebekah — Jacob — Jo- 
Aaron— Miriam—Moses— Pharaoh—Balaam—Joshua— He ss 


Laura Ella Cragin’s Old Testament Stories 
From the bos gear to the Conquest of Canaan 


“ Insi t, historic imagination, ¢y and tender love io these narratives are 
» com! with faithfulness to Seriptore. me Pee, Recorder. \ilustrated. Net $1.25. 
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The Chairman of the. 
World’s Sunday School 
Executive Committee writes : 


DEAR Pamauns ; $ 


._ A copy.of your general letter of November 4 in: reference to the 

_ offer you are making for the tours to the World’s Sunday School Con-? 

“vention to be held in Zurich is received and noted with great pleasure 
and interest. 


This kind of help and encouragement that you are giving to a large 
number of members of our Sunday-schools all over the land is certainly 
very commendable, : 

Personally I wish most earnestly to commend it, and I think your 
offer is most hberal and fair, and from my personal acquaintance with the 
owners and managers of The Sunday School Times I know that every feature 
of the proposition that you make will be carefully guarded and entire faith 
kept with those who take up the work in harmony with your offer. 

If you will mail to my address a few extra copies of your letter, I will 
have my files looked through and have copies mailed to parties from 


whom I have had inquiries, Sincerely your friend, 


E, K. WARREN, 


Have you asked about “The Times Zurich Plan” for pro- 
viding for your expenses to the Convention ? “ 


Better ask to-day on a post-card. 


THE SunDAy SCHOOL TimEs Co., 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 5 | 
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MESSAGES FOR THE 
MORNING WATCH 


A Book of Devational 
Readings in Genesis 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


For the first six months of 1913. the International Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons are in the Book of Genesis. The personal messages that the 
daily ‘‘ Moming Watch’’ reading of Genesis brought to the. Editor of The 
Sunday School Times are gathered together in a little book suitable for 
daily. devotional use, family worship, or the like. 215 brief readings are given. 


$1.00, postpaid sos; wainst Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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tive to the shame of sin © trust! 

and desirous toward.God that 1 shall want.to! 
come “te him ey ry Berean forgive-me.’” 
Many-men need to be ‘forgiven who-have no! 
sense of this need, and who have grown cal-, 
lous and indifferent. Perhaps. some have 
grown skeptical, in their sin, of God’s willing- 
ness to forgive, but more have become so iu- 
different ‘and thoughtless toward God that | 
they do not'much care whether they are for- 
given er nots »But the man who is unfor- 
given because he has never asked to be for- 
given, or because he does not-care whether 
God has forgiven him of not is a lost rian.: 


tman isto bedost. -He is Jost. .The man.in 
him needs Christ to, findibimi ahd ree wer hit 





~~ Mortgage-6-Depesit- Ge:- 
are an ideal investment 

They are issued in small amounts—even multiples 
of $190. ; tofu 

The interest'is Jiberal—6 per. cent. 

The security is the best in the world 

First mortgages on improved rea] estate 


More than $2.00 of security ‘back of every dollar 
invested. 

They do not tie your- money up fur a long. time— 
the Certificates run lor two..years and after 
that afe payable on demand at any time 

This Company has beeh in buSiness- 18 Years and 
in all that tim® has; meVer been.a day late in 
the mailing of semi-annual iiterest checks—or 
in the payment of\principal when:due, 


Write to-day for booklet ang, detgils: 

of these very genrnaee ‘securities. 
The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit ¢o, 
1064 Calvert 
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son with & constiente Sensitive to God's bob- 
inéss,- Only. Christ.can do this for nre. 
< 

For only Christ can save me from sin arid 
unto life. This isthe double salvation I need. 
It must be feom:sin. Only Christ ‘can save 
| me from it because.only he can show: me what 
it is. and. where-it is, and-make me strong to 

resist and defeat it, sheltering me in his care 
| from its prescénceé and its power. * It must be 
| unto life, “To be saved from prison is’to be 

saved to liberty. To be saved from death is 
1 to be saved ‘to life. . Christ: deliversits from 
|.all that prevents our attaining our best. J 
need him to: discover in_me and to reveal to 
me the possibilities of character which he only 
No one 
else can believe in me or actualize that be 
lief im attainment and possession as Christ cam 
I need him before I can be really the I that 
God*meéant m+ to’ be. 
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health. 


And thousands of men and women to-day ae ie grateful 


Ape greatest boon:  guselilobed any 


tribute to the remafkable’ revitalizing! power of, A a : 
* 


in aiding them to find their way back to health and str 


If YOUR nerves have given way under the overtaxing strain — 


of illness; overwork 6f worty; if your dajly work isrtoilsome 
effort ; if digestion is an uncertain, discomforting. fanction ; if 
you lack ambition in even the litte things of life—it is high time 
you gave serious and thoughtful heed to the crying demands of 
your nerves for help. “You may do well to consider whether 
Sanatogen will do for you what these multitudes of men and 
womefi have said in writing it has done for them. 

Sanatogen offers a natural food-tonic for overworked nerves 
in its combination of purest’ protein and organic phosphorus, 
This combination feeds the herves with the elements they require 
and in a form that is- easily and readily digested. There is no 
tax on the stomach—no artificial stimulation to urge on the tired, 
hungry nerves, Ft réaches: the ‘nerve cells, supplying them with 

they need and helping oth er ar. Sods. to to _rousish and 


invigorate” —e eine: 
That Sanatogen has meant renewed health va omiditiens for 
a vast number of men and women ‘is significant—that it has won 
the enthusiastic praise and written endorsement of over 16,000 
physicians may suggest Sanatogen as the logical answer to the 


demands of your nerves. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to Ries acquainted with Sanatogen. 
investigate our claims first if you like, and we are only too 
glad to have you do so. - Ask your doctor about it, and in any 
case write at once for our book, “Nerve Health Regained,” 
written. in an ‘ebsorbingly interesting . style, beautifully 
illustrated and containing facts and information of vital in- 
terest to you. This. book also contains evidence of the’ value 
of Samatogen, which is as remarkable as it is conclusive, 


Sanatogen is. sold in three. sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtain- 
able’ from’ him,«sent upon receipt of aoe 


The Bauer Chemical Company #4973 : Pisce 


Your: Minister and the 
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ims letter to us, simply pay 
Mail partioulars. 
EMERSON TYPEWRITERS 68., BOX 278, WOODSTOCK, | Wt, 


CLASS PINS ,“.. 


{ FACTORY TO YOU are 
end A7rg for College, School, Society or Lodge 
Desctivtive'catalog with attrac 
tive prices mailed free. wpom request. 
Either style of pins hére tittrstrated with 
any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. Sterling Silver, esc. each: e doz.; 
Silver’ Plate. roc. each; $1 doz. BASTIA TROS. 
CU.; 84 Bastian Buildin, Rochester,-N: ¥. 


where we bélo bai can’ guide us there,” 
We need ‘hini to 
effective lives: 


But also I should a and now give myself 
to Clirist not only because I need him but 
also because ‘he needsme for his service and 
for-the falfilment of” his own joy. How cap 
heéreath thé world Without my help? How 
without it can bis sufferings which remain be 
filled: up?) Howy except throtigh me; can 
his own needs be met? Read. Matthew 25, 
Ard think. upon-Christ’s present need of us, 
Gan. we withhold from him what he so needs ? 

< 

**B need Thee, O Christ.’” For this reas 
son J should. come to hits now, 

“Thou needest me, G Christ.” “For this 
reason also it should be now, 


|. Shalbit be now ? 
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right place or‘able to find it, but each of us | the Bib 


INISTERS are finding The Sunday School Times 
genuine usefulness in their preaching and Bible 


the prominent social ré- 
form advocate, writes : ; 
“Sanatogen undoubtedly 
restores sleep, invigorates the 
nerves and braces the patient 
to health. 1 have watched 
its effect on peepee whose 
nervous systems have been 
entirely. undermined, and I 
have proved Sanatogen to be 
most valuable.” 


Brot. Thos. B. Stiliman,’ 
3. 


pe alitnows research 
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Poms writes : 

union of the, 
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sentative of the 
giewa: skill in the for mation 
4 product containing phos- 
pores im the organic phos- 
P pase ¢s condition, and so com- 
i that digestion and as- 
similation’ of Sanatogen. are 
rendered complete, with the 
greatest ease. 


Prof. C, A. Ewald 
of Berlin University, Doc- 
tor honoris causa Univer- 
sity, of Maryland, states 
in his contribution on 
*“Typhus Abdominalis ’’: 
**)_ camsaly that I have used 
Samatogen in a great numbet 
= cases (that is,“im those 
disturbances.of metabolism 
which were mately of.a nerv- 
ous or hay obtained heni¢ excelent 

and ha 


results,” 


Times. 


a companion of very 


study. . Whiledfis a 


paper intended to be of all-round service to all adult Christian‘workers, 
| and is not edited. with the thought. of its being technically a” pastor’ s assistant, 


fore Building sin ge pay eh lying nevertheless.it includés.am-abundance of material that fits in with the pastor's 
tSuch a regular department as Professor Kyle’s on Archeology and 
le not only Kéepsa ‘minister posted on*the discoveries in that field, 


but offers striking homiletical hints in Dt, “Kyle’s revealing”tormments on the” 


‘meaning of the discoveries that he discusses. 


The varied comments oh the 
¢p us from wasted and in- | Tnternational Stinday-school ‘Lessons are so suggestive that some. ministers 


keep their’ files of “Lhe Sunday School Times as a permanent commentary on 


the Bible. 


‘*From. the Missionary Watch Tower, 


recently announced for 


the coming year under the editorship of Professor Harlan P. Béach of: Yale, 
will help to keép a ‘minister in constant touch: with. the spiritually. dynamic 


events of this great harvest field.of the Kingdony 


The-department of Per- 


sonal Evangelism, giving methods and life experiétices*in ‘individual soul- 
winning, opens up one Of. the largest fields of service open to’ minister and 


layman: 


New books worth reading are reviewed with careful discrimination. 


Mr. Speer’s discussiéns.of ‘‘A Man’s Questions,’ and-Mr.Frost’s tréatment 
of the problems.and.meeds of the prayer-life, together with the Open Letter 


discussions and other editorials, coming, as these ofteh 


do, out of everyday 


life experiericés, offer suggestive Seed-thoughts:for pulpit,and prayeft:meeting 


messages. 


Sunday-school workers tay render a real-service by s¢eing to it 


that their own minister or neighboring mitiisters; if these are not using- The 


Sunday School Times, have their attention called to the 


paper. 





